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EDITORS' PREFACE. 

The premature death of Benjamin Powell in June, 1905, sev- 
eral days before the Commencement at which he would have 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Cornell Uni- 
versity, made it impossible for him to superintend the publica- 
tion of his Doctor's Thesis. The task, therefore, of reading 
and correcting the proof has devolved entirely on the Editors of 
the Cornell Studies. 

They have been greatly aided in this task by Dr. L. L. 
Forman, of Cornell University. It is hoped that the result is 
such as would meet with the approval of Dr. Powell. 



PREFACE. 

In this treatment of Erichthonius and the Three Daughters of 
Cecrops but little is required by way of introduction. I think 
the body of the work may speak for itself. Even a short sketch 
of the work done by me in the study of religion, myth, and ritual 
would be of little practical value to my readers. My plan has 
been to study the sources for this particular mjrth as fully as 
possible, and to adapt to my use the information thus gained 
from the classical writers. It seemed to me wise to treat the 
subject broadly, rather than to hew to one hard and fast line and 
try to make everjrthing conform to a preconceived view. So 
many changes and influences come into the history of a myth 
that a great deal of allowance has to be made for peculiar features 
which do not belong to it originally. 

I have tried to arrive at the truth and to present it, although 
at one time I may adopt a suggestion from one author and at 
another time discover the truth in an author whose ideas are 
opposed to those of the first. However for a complete survey, 
one must take many points into consideration, the et3rmology of 
names, whether the divine personage in question was a personifi- 
cation of some natural phenomenon, or a beast, bird, reptile or 
insect, a totem, a spirit of the crops, or an historical personage. 
This I have endeavored to do and my results are hereinafter set 
down. The writers whose works are used in my text are carefully 
credited with each reference. The work of Miss J. E. Harrison, 
who has discussed this myth more than any other writer, has 
been especially helpful. The literary sources are put in a 
body at the end. 

The myth, which must be one of the most ancient at Athens, 
was not written down until somewhat late in her history, so that 
the classical evidence, although appearing somewhat bulky, is 
not always satisfactory and is often but a repetition of some 
previous account. I have begun the discussion with the different 
classical accounts of the myth and have then passed on to an 
attempted explanation of its meaning and that of the ritual con- 
nected with it. As will be seen, anthropology has entered largely 
into the discussion throughout. 



ERICHTHONIUS AND THE THREE DAUGHTERS OF 

CECROPS. 

Antigonus Carystius (Historiae Mirabiles, xii)* quotes Amele- 
sagoras, the Athenian, who is telling the reason why no crow 
flies over the Acropolis, and why no one could say that he had 
ever seen one. He gives a mythological cause. '* The goddess 
Athena was given as a wife to Hephaestus, but when she had 
lain down with him, she disappeared and Hephaestus, falling to 
the ground, spent his seed. The earth afterwards gave birth to 
Erichthonius, whom Athena nourished and shut up in a chest. 
This chest she gave into the keeping of the daughters of Cecrops, 
Agraulus, Pandrosus and Herse and enjoined upon them not to 
open the chest until she returned. She then went away to 
Pellene* to bring a mass of rock, that she might fortify the 
Acropolis. Two of the daughters of Cecrops, Agraulus and 
Pandrosus, opened the chest and saw two serpents coiled about 
Erichthonius. It is said that a crow met Athena as she was 
returning with her load and told her that Erichthonius was ex- 
posed. When the goddess heard this, she threw down the mass 
of rock, which is now Mount Lycabettus, and hurried to the 
Acropolis. On account of this evil message, she told the crow 
that it would be unlawful for it to approach the Acropolis.'* 

Euripides in the Ion (1. 23)' refers to the story and writes that 
Athena placed two serpents as guards over Erichthonius. She 
then gave him to the Aglauridian maidens (irap^cKois ^AyXavpun) 
to keep. Again in the Ion (1. 272 ffl.)*, he refers to the fate of 
the maidens. They broke the command of the goddess and at 
their death stained the rocks with blood (/. e., threw themselves 
over the edge of the Acropolis). 



'Mommsen (Peste der Stadt Athen, p. 498. N.) thinks this was the 
Thradan Pallene. 
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ApoUodorus tells the story in detail (iii, 14, 6)*: *' Some say 
that Erichthonius was the son of Hephaestus and Atthis, the 
daughter of Cranaus, but others say of Hephaestus and Athena, 
as follows : Athena visited Hephaestus to see about the prepara- 
tion of her armor. He, being deserted by Aphrodite, was over- 
come with desire of Athena and tried to assault her, but she, 
being a virgin, did not permit it. He spent his seed on the 
thigh of the goddess and she, having wiped it off with a piece of 
wool, threw it on the ground, whence Erichthonius was bom. 
Athena brought up Erichthonius without the knowledge of the 
other gods, wishing to make him immortal. She put him in a 
chest and gave it to Pandrosus, the daughter of Cecrops, telling 
her not to open it. The sisters of Pandrosus, however, opened it 
through curiosity and saw the infant enfolded by a snake. Some 
say they were caught by the snake, and some say they went mad 
on account of the rage of Athena, and threw themselves down 
from the Acropolis. Erichthonius was brought up in the sanct- 
uary of the goddess and afterwards dethroned Amphictyon, and 
ruled as king at Athens. On the Acropolis he set up a wooden 
image of Athena ; he instituted the festival of the Panathenaea 
and married the nymph Praxithea ; by her he had a son 
Pandion.** 

The scholiast on the Iliad, B 547^ tells this story, in part 
word for word as ApoUodorus does ; he derives the name of 
Erichthonius from Ipiov, the wool used by Athena, and from xOvtv^ 
the earth from which the child was bom. 

Ovid refers to the myth (Metamorphoses, ii, 552 ffl.)* and 
speaks of Erichthonius as created without a mother. He was 
shut up in a chest and this was given to the three maidens 
to keep unopened. Pandrosus and Herse obeyed, but Aglaurus 
opened the box and saw the child and snake inside. Again in 
the second book of the Metamorphoses (1. 749 )^ Ovid says that 
Aglaurus disclosed the secret. 

Hyginus in his Fabulae (166)® tells the story, saying that 
Vulcan had made golden chairs of adamant' for Jupiter and 



* Solia aurea ex adamante. 
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the other gods. When Juno sat down, she was unable to rise. 
Vulcan was sent for to loose his mother, but he denied that 
he had any mother, being angry because he had been thrown 
out of heaven. Bacchus, however, made him drunk and 
brought him into the council of the gods, where he loosed Juno 
and was given by Jupiter the right to ask for whatever he wished 
as a reward. Neptune was angry at Minerva and incited Vulcan 
to demand her in marriage. Vulcan did so and his request was 
granted, but Minerva repulsed the god and Erichthonius was 
born from the earth in accordance with the usual story. He was 
of the form of a serpent in the lower part of his body. His name 
came from Ipis, ' * strife * ' , and x^^Vy ' ' earth ' * . Minerva nurtured 
him secretly and gave him in a chest to Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and 
Herse, so that they might guard him. When the maidens opened 
the chest, a crow made it known to Minerva, and the maidens, 
seized with madness, threw themselves into the sea. 

In his Astronomica (ii, i3)', Hyginus* tells the mjrth in 
connection with his account of the constellation, Heniochus, the 
Charioteer, or in Latin, Auriga. Hyginus says that Eratos- 
thenes, the Alexandrian scientist, calls this constellation ''Erich- 
thonius*', '* because Jupiter, when he saw that Erichthonius was 
the first man to yoke horses four abreast admired his ingenuity, 
since he was doing just as Sol did, who first employed quadrigae 
among the gods. Besides quadrigae^ Erichthonius introduced 
also sacrifices to Athena and built a temple on the Athenian 
acropolis.'* 

In the story of Erichthonius' birth, Hyginus, quoting 
Euripides as an authority, merely notes that Vulcan was carried 
away by Minerva's beauty and asked for her favors. He was 
refused and then tried to assault her, with the before-mentioned 
result. Minerva covered the seed with dust and Erichthonius 



^ Schanz declares that it can be proved that the Pabulae and the Poetica 
Astronomica were written by one and the same Hyginns (see his Geschichte 
d. rom. Literatur* in I. Miiller's Handbuch, yiii, 2, 331.) Some later au- 
thorities refer the Pabulae and Astronomica to different authors. 
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was bom (Hyginus gives his etymology), concealed in the 
chest, and given to the daughters of Erechtheus (^sic), '* They, 
out of curiosity, opened the box and saw a snake, became mad, 
and threw themselves down from the citadel at Athens. The 
snake fled to the shield of Minerva and was brought up by her. 
Some say that Brichthonius had limbs like a snake. He, while 
a youth, instituted the Panathenaic games and he himself raced 
in the quadriga, for all of which he was placed among the stars. ' ' 

Pausanias writes (i, i8, 2)" that Athena put Erichthonius in 
a box and gave him to the three sisters, telling them not to pry 
into the box. Pandrosus obeyed, but the other two opened it, 
went mad and threw themselves down from the Acropolis where 
it was precipitous. 

Tertullian in commenting on Vergil, writes (De Spectaculis, 
9)" that Erichthonius, bom of lust, was not a snake, but was the 
devil himself. 

Philostratus (Apoll. Epist. vii, 24)" mentions the fact that 
Athena, the goddess of the Athenians, at one time gave birth to 
a serpent. He does not mention Erichthonius by name, nor the 
three sisters. 

I^actantius tells the story (Divin. Instit. i, 17)" just as 
Hyginus does in his Fables, with this variant only, which 
Apollodorus also implies, namely, that Vulcan made arms for the 
gods and so was granted a wish by Jupiter. I^ctantius, continu- 
ing the story, writes that Minerva shut the child up in a box 
with a snake. He holds up the morals of the pagan divinities to 
ridicule and in his Epitome (9, 2)^^ he again mentions Erich- 
thonius as springing like a fungus out of the earth. 

Probus, Servius, and Philarg3rrius, commenting on Vergil 
(Georg. iii, 113)", write that Erichthonius was a child of Electra 
and Jupiter, but in their time that was not mentioned. He 
was said to be a son of Vulcan and the Earth. The story of 
Vulcan and Minerva is told and the etymology of Hyginus is 
given. Then Servius says, ** moreover, he is said to be the 
first who employed quadrigae^ so that he might the more 
properly conceal his snake-feet." 
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Augustine writes (De civ. dei, xviii, 12)" that Erichthonius 
was the child of Vulcan and Minerva, but because the ancients 
wished Minerva to retain her virginity, the story of the struggle 
with Vulcan was told and the birth of Erichthonius was said to 
be from the earth, the name coming from * * strife * * and * * earth * ' . 
He furthermore adds that Vulcan and Minerva had a temple in 
common at Athens, where there was exposed to view a boy en- 
circled by a snake. Since he was in this temple, common to 
Minerva and Vulcan (Pans. i. 14, 6)", and since his parents 
were unknown, the child was said to be the son of these two 
divinities. Augustine concludes, "the former m3rth tells the 
origin of his name better than this latter account." 

I<actantius Placidus, the scholiast, in his Nar. Fab. (ii, 12)" 
records that at Athens the maidens carried color materials 
(pigmenta)* in baskets in a sacred rite in honor of Minerva. 
Among these, distinguished by her striking appearance, Herse, 
the daughter of Cecrops, was seen by Mercury. Accordingly he 
approached her sister, Aglaurus, and begged her to bring him 
to Herse. But Aglaurus demanded gold for her service and 
Minerva was greatly oflFended at her avarice, on account of which 
she had also opened the little box entrusted to the care of her 
sisters and, moreover, had done this against the express command 
of the goddess. So Minerva, having tortured her, turned her 
into a rock. Placidus is evidently mixing narratives and is either 
writing from memory or from a distorted version of the original 
story of the chest and the fall from the rock of the Acropolis. 

Fulgentius in his Mythologiae (ii, 14)" says that Jupiter 
granted a wish to Vulcan in return for services rendered in 
making thunderbolts. He gives the account of the struggle 
with Minerva. Erichthonius was bom and, with a snake as 
guardian, was put in a box and given to Aglaurus and Pandora 
{sic). Erichthonius first invented the chariot. 



*I have given reasons later why it seems better to emend this "pig- 
menU** to "figmenU." 
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The Scholia Beraensia on Vergil's Georgics (iii, 113)" record 
that Gaudentius said that the boy, conceived in lust, was bom 
with lower limbs like a snake and that he employed a chariot in 
order to conceal the hideousness of his body. 

The Btymologicum Magnum tells us that Brechtheus was also 
called Erichthonius (s. v. 'Bpcx^cw)". The story runs that 
Hephaestus was called in to assist Zeus at the birth of Athena, 
by splitting his head with an axe. Athena sprang forth and 
Hephaestus pursued her, but was repulsed by the goddess. The 
etymology of the snake-limbed Erichthonius is given as ApoUo- 
dorus gives it, that is from Ipiov, the wool used by Athena in 
cleansing herself, and from x^«v, earth. 

The scholiast on Plato's Timaeus (426)" and also the account 
given in the Mythographi Graeci (ed. Westermann, pp. 359- 
360)" follow the Etymologicum Magnum. Eudocia, the Byzan- 
tine writer, in her Violarium, gives the story in three different 
places, all of which agree in substance, namely, I* (p. 7)** con- 
cerning Athena ; CCCL, (p. 151)**, where it is told of the birth 
of Erechtheus ; and CCCLV, (p. 159)", where it is connected 
with Erichthonius as usual. 

A summary shows the story as follows : Hephaestus, for some 
reason (as a reward from Zeus or simply carried away by her 
beauty), attempts a union with Athena, the maiden-goddess. In 
a struggle he is repulsed, loses his seed, and as a result, Erich- 
thonius is bom from the earth, without a mother. A variant 
story is indicated when Apollodorus (iii, 14, 16) records that he 
was said by some to be the son of Atthis, Cranaus' daughter*, 
and of Hephaestus, and Servius recalls that he was once regarded 
as the son of Electra and Jupiter. 

Erichthonius was in the shape of a man-child, according to 
Amelesagoras, Euripides, Apollodorus, Ovid, Pausanias, I^actan- 
tius, Augustine, and Fulgentius ; but according to Hyginus, 
Servius, the Scholia Bemensia, the Etymologicum Magnum, and 



* Miss Harrison (Mythology and Monuments, p. xzvi) makes the mistake 
of sajdng, " son of Atthis and Cranans.*' 
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Eudocia, he was half man and half serpent. Philostratus and 
Tertullian seem to imply that he was all serpent. 

Krichthonius is protected by Athena secretly, concealed in a 
box, and given into the charge of the three daughters of Cecrops, 
Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and Herse, who break their trust and open 
the box against the orders of Athena. 

Euripides and Hyginus state that all the sisters were blame- 
worthy. Amelesagoras, Pulgentius (?), and Athenagoras (Legat. 
pro Christ, i)" say that Aglaurus 'and Pandrosus were guilty ; 
ApoUodorus and Pausanias say Aglaurus and Herse, and Ovid 
says Aglaurus alone was guilty. Aglaurus is implicated in all 
cases and so may be regarded as the guilty one, while Pandrosus 
is innocent. 

Amelesagoras and Euripides speak of two snakes, and a vase in 
the British Museum (Cat. E 418 ; Roscher, Lex., vol. i, p. 1307) 
shows two (see Fig. 8). Ovid, ApoUodorus, Hyginus (Astr.) 
Lactantius, Augustine and Fulgentius, also a vase by Brygus 
(Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 88) know of only one snake (see 

Fig. 9). 
Euripides, ApoUodorus, Pausanias, and Hyginus say that the 

girls went mad and threw themselves from the AcropoHs, but 

ApoUodorus also gives another version, according to which they 

were said to have been killed by the snake. 

Erichthonius grew up, became ruler of Athens, had a son 
Pandion, invented quadrigae (Vergil, Georg. iii, 113), instituted 
games in honor of Athena, and built a temple for her. He was 
finaUy placed among the stars as the constellation Auriga. 

The history of the three sisters is short. It will be necessary 
to study briefly the history of each sister separately. The evi- 
dence may be found also in Roscher' s AusfiihrUches Lexicon in 
the articles, Aglaurus by Roscher, Pandrosus by H. Lewy, and 
Herse by Seeliger. Aglaurus is treated by Toepffer also in the 
Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopadie. 

Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and Herse were the daughters of Cecrops 
and Aglaurus. Cecrops was said to be an early king of Athens . 
he was an emigrant from Egypt or Phoenicia and his wife 
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Aglaurus was the daughter of Actaeus, first king of Athens. 
Besides the three daughters, they had one son, Erysichthon 
(ApoUodorus iii, 14, 2* ; Pausanias i, 2, 6" ; Euripides, Ion 492)*. 

The daughter Aglaurus is called by Suidas (s. v. Ootvoc. ypo/xfi. )" 
the daughter of Actaeon, as are also Pandrosus and Herse. In 
this account there is a probable confusion with the mother 
Aglaurus, who was the daughter of Actaeus. Aglaurus was be- 
loved of Ares and had by him a daughter Alcippe ; this daughter 
was violated by Halirrothius, the son of Poseidon, and, in conse- 
quence, he was killed by Ares. Aglaurus seems to have been 
blameworthy in opening the chest and was either killed by the 
snake or threw herself from the Acropolis. 

According to the story told by Ovid (Metamorph. ii, 7IO-835)^ 
Hermes fell in love with Herse at the Panathenaic festival (ac- 
cording to Ptolemaeus in Schol. II. A 334" Pandrosus is the 
bride of Hermes), and asked Aglaurus to further his suit with 
her sister. Athena, however, remembering Aglaurus' s former 
disobedience, filled her with envy of Herse and Aglaurus refused 
to permit Hermes to visit Herse ; she was, in consequence, 
turned into a stone. I^actantius Placidus also refers to this 
version. 

Pandrosus was the sister of Aglaurus and Herse, or, according 
to Scamon (Suidas, *oiviic. y/xififi.)", sister of Phoenice and 
daughter of Actaeon. Pandrosus, if we follow the common story, 
alone obeyed the command of Athena. She appears as the 
mother of Ceryx by Hermes (Pollux, viii, 103"; Schol. II. 
^ 334'* ; Schol. Aeschines, i, 20)** ; according to others Aglau- 
rus was the mother of Ceryx (Pausanias, i, 38, 3)". This 
Ceryx was the tribe father of the family of the Ceryces in the 
Eleusinian service ; by Hesychius**, Suidas, and Harpocration 
(s. V. m/pviccs)" he is merely said to be the son of Hermes ; no 
mother is mentioned. 

Herse, the third sister, was the beloved of Hermes (Apollod., 
iii, 14, 3'' ; Ovid ii, 710-835^ ; I^act. Plac, Fab., ii, 12)", and by 
him she bore Cephalus. According to the Regilla inscription 
(C. I. G. 6280)*, Ceryx was the son of Hermes and Herse. 
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Cer3rx is thus seen to be assigned as a son to each of the three 
sisters in turn. This is to be explained (Toepffer, Attische 
Genealogie, p. 83' ; Gruppe, Griech, Myth. p. 52) by the fact 
that later, when Athens and Eleusis had formed a close political 
union, there came to be an identification or parallelization of the 
three daughters of Cecrops with the Charites or Horae, Auxo, 
Thallo, and Carpo, who were closely associated with Hermes at 
Eleusis (C. I. A. i, 5*"; also s. v. Aglaurus, Pauly-Wissowa). 
Other relationship with Attica is shown by the fact that Cephalus 
was said to be the son of Hermes and Herse, and the Cephalids of 
Thoricus were related to the Ceryces of Eleusis (Gruppe, 
Griechische M3rthologie, p. 51).** 

This connection is mentioned later in the discussion of the 
origin of Herse and was noticed by C. Robert (De Gratiis Atticis 
in Comment. Mommsen, p. 143 ffl.). 

These triads of Aglaurides and Charites or Horae are possibly 
related also to the four Ionian nymphs (loinScs vvfi^), mentioned 
by Pausanias (vi, 22, 7)" and Strabo (viii, 356)". Pausanias 
records that there was a sanctuary of these nymphs near a spring 
at Heraclea, a village not far from Olympia. Their names were 
Calliphaea, Synallaxis, Pegaea, and lasis. Persons who bathed 
in this spring were cured of bodily pains. Pausanias adds that 
the nymphs were called Ionian from Ion of Gargettus, who emi- 
grated hither from Athens. This then would establish a close 
relationship between the Aglaurid maidens of Euripides's Ion, 
who danced on the northern slope of the Acropolis, and the 
nymphs, the nurses of Epimenides Buzyges (ToepflFer, Att. Gen., 



*Toepffer, Attische Geneal., p. 83, N. " Bedenkt man, wie nahe Cbariten, 
Nymphen und Thauschwestem einander stehen, so liegt die Vennathimg 
aahe, dass die Kekropstochter in Athen an Stelle der in Blensis mit Hennes 
yerbtindenen Chariten (C. I. A. i, 5) getreten sind. Daher ist man sich anch 
nicht klar, welche der Schwestem die Stammmntter dee Kerykenge- 
•chlechtesist" 

^ 1. c. — " die genannten Keryken, bereits, wie spater, in einem genealo- 
gischen Verhaltnis zu den Kephaliden von Thorikos stehend, das deshalb 
im Hymnos (to Demeter) von alien attischen Orten allein genannt wird." 
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p. 144), of that same region, who are depicted in a dance with 
Pan on many reliefs found in his cave close to the north-west 
comer of the citadel (Furtwangler, Athen. Mitth., iii, 200). 

As has been set forth by Mr. Famell', the rivalry of Poseidon 
and Athena in Attica for the possession of the land, and many 
similar theomachies contain an historical fact, an actual conflict of 
worships. Athena was the older divinity in Attica* and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Famell, Poseidon was the great god of the lonians ; 
the strife and reconciliation on the Acropolis being '* the religious 
counterpart of the old Attic and Ionic elements of the popula- 
tion.'' 

There is evidence to show that Poseidon was not an Aryan 
divinity originally. His name has been a stumbling block to the 
comparative philologists and to form an idea of the many etymol- 
ogies it is only necessary to glance at the various conjectures 
given in the Pape-Benseler Worterbuch under his name. More- 
over, oftentimes Poseidon's material shape is not in keeping with 
the general anthropomorphic characteristics of the pantheon of 
Achaean divinities. 

One of the latest etymologies to appear is that of Robert 
Brown** ; he gives the derivation of the name of Poseidon as fol- 
lows : There was an Itanos in Crete ; i-Tan is ' ' the island of 
Tan." Tan on coins is a person with a fish-tail, carrying a tri- 
dent like Neptune ; the same figure is seen on the coins of 
Ashqel6n. From the two forms Itanos and It6nos, we get first 

ncKri9*Iravo$ = IloatuSav, noo-eiSav and then ndo-is ^roivos = noo-ciSoiv, 

/. e,, * Lord of the isle of Tan ' (Crete). 



* Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 270. 

^Miss Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 303 : 
" At first the maiden of the elder stratum, she has to contend for supremacy 
with a god of that stratum, Poseidon. Poseidon, the late Mr. R. A. Neil 
has shown (The iCnights of Aristophanes, p. 83), was the god of the ancient 
aristocracy of Athens, an aristocracy based, as they claimed descent from 
Poseidon, on patriarchal conditions.*' 

« Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 127. 
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In the competition Athena produced the olive, and Poseidon, 
the war-horse,* known in Acadian as ansu-kurra^ '*the animal 
from the East." This war-horse, which also appears as a sea- 
horse,** gives to Poseidon many epithets, such, for example, as 
Hippius**, Hippagetes**, Hippocurius**, and Hippomedon^. Mr. 
Brown leaps to a conclusion in combatting the theory that the 
gods are personifications of natural forces, and says*', quite on his 
own authority, that this competition ** is no contest between the 
Dawn (Athene) and the Sea (Poseidon), but marks a time when 
King Porphjnrion (The Purple-Man, the Phoenician) ruled at 
Athens and had his goddess Aphrodite Ourania (Aschthftrth 
Melekhet-Haschdmaim = Astarte, Queen of Heaven) and also 
Poseidon^ ' ' 

Poseidon is seen in his oriental aspect in other parts of Greece. 
There was a myth concerning Demeter-Erinnys in Arcadia 
(Paus. viii, 25)^, in which Poseidon as a horse followed Demeter 
as a mare and begat Arion, a horse. Mannhardt*' attempted an 
explanation of this myth, making Poseidon represent the wind 
rushing over the corn-fields, t5rpified by Demeter, and fructifying 
them. But we must consider that Poseidon is not the god of 
wind. Andrew Lang criticises Mannhardt', but attempts no 



^Miss Harrison (Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 441) 
gives an illustration from a vase from Kertsch, now in the Hermitage 
Musenm (see Pig. i), where the competition is the subject. She writes 
"The serpent in this composition is usually supposed to belong to Athene 
and to be attacking Poseidon ; I believe him to be the symbol of Poseidon's 
spring.** This seems improbable, for in the illustration the horse is plainly 
seen. See also Vergil, Aeneid, i, 444*^, where the horse is given as a sign of 
a Phoenician settlement at Carthage. 

^Por the simile of likening curling waves to horses, see Shakespeare 
Othello, ii, i, 13, ''The windshaked surge, with high and monstrous 
mane.** Also the painting in the " Art of Walter Crane,** by P. G. Konody. 

^Semitic Influence in Greek M3rthology, p. loi. 

** Pausanias, i, 14, 7*". 

^ Mythologische Porschungen, p. 265. 

'Modem Mythology, p. 51. 
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explanation of his own. According to Robert Brown,' the 
Poseidon represented in this m3rth was the fish-tailed Euphratean 
Ifea, Lord of the Deep (which includes the sea), and Demeter- 
Erinnys was the earth-goddess, Davkina (* I^ady of the Earth *). 
Such an unanthropomorphic myth is plainly oriental. How this 
one penetrated to Arcadia, we cannot say. 

There seems to be ground, therefore, for supposing that 
Poseidon in some of his aspects, at least, was originally an eastern 
or Semitic divinity. 

Miss Harrison takes a di£Ferent view^ about the strife of 
Athena and Poseidon and thinks that '' Poseidon had been in all 
probability established in Athens long before Athena came*," 
basing her conclusion on the passage in Isocrates (Panath. 193)*" 
which records that Eumolpus, in disputing the rule of Athens 
with Erechtheus, claimed that Poseidon had possessed it before 
Athena. Miss Harrison, however, has since changed her view 
and now thinks that Athena was there first.^ 

Miss Harrison (1. c.) ventures the assertion that one of the 
names of Poseidon was Erechtheus. Mr. Famell thinks* that 
** Erechtheus was a figure that personified the ancient birth arid 
growth of the state, and his cult was the heart of the city's life.** 
He furthermore adds, ** The fair interpretation of all the evidence 
is that she (Athena) was there very long before Poseidon came. 
Nor is there any evidence that Poseidon was called ^Epcx^cvs in 
his own right or anywhere else except at Athens, for the men- 
tion in Homer of a King Erichthonius, son of Dardanos, ' richest 
of mortal men, who owned mares that Boreas loved * (II. Y, 



* Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 48. 

^ Mythology and Monnments, p. lix. 

^ On p. xxT of Mythology and Monuments, Miss Harrison writes that a 
crooked olive on the Acropolis and a salt-sprhig were enough to start the 
myth. The cause seems to me to reach a little further. These two objects 
merely made the story local on the Acropolis. 

^ Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 503. Quoted on p. 10. 

•Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 270 and Note a. 
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222) is too doubtful to be called evidence. If Erechtheus was 
the old agricultural god or hero of Attica, who afterwards lent 
his name to Poseidon, we can understand why he should be 
buried, as Dionysos and Adonis and other divinities of vegetation 
were ; but why should he be buried if he were Poseidon ? ' ' 

There can be no doubt that Poseidon took the name of 
Erechtheus for himself at some period, and this is a thread of 
evidence showing that the two divinities were considered identi- 
cal. The evidence found in Hesychius (s. v. ^Epcxtfcvs)*^ in I^y- 
cophron (158, 431)", in Apollodorus (iii, 15, i)" and in 
inscriptions (C. I. A., i, 387" ; iii, 276", 805"*) shows this. 

As one entered the Erechtheum there was an altar for sacrifices 
to both Poseidon and Erechtheus. The Boutadae, an agricult- 
ural clan at Athens, who had charge of the worship of Erech- 
theus, became priests of Poseidon-Erechtheus (Pans, i, 26, 
5)". Erechtheus is a form of Erichthonius and so in a way is 
the child of Athena. Apollodorus (iii, 15, i)" writes that Butes 
was the first priest of Athena and Poseidon- Erichthonius. We 
know from Aeschines (Parapres., 147)" that the priestess of 
Athena Polias was chosen from the tribe of Eteoboutadae. I 
cannot enter into the argument here, but it will serve merely to 
suggest that the m3rthological relation between Athena and 
Erichthonius is shown in the junction of the worships of Poseidon 
and Athena in the Erechtheum on the Acropolis (Paus., i, 26, 
6-7)", and also at Colonnus, where Poseidon Hippius and Athena 
Hippia were worshipped together (Paus. i, 30, 4)**. Again as 
father of Theseus and Eumolpus*, Poseidon is represented as an 
alien god. This Eumolpus is probably only another form of the 
foreign sea-god. Miss Harrison** writes that Erichthonius, or 
rather Erechtheus, when properly reborn, could be '*made to 
fight with his sea-god double, Eumolpus.'' 

Let us examine the statement that Erechtheus is a form of 
Erichthonius. Mr. Pamell (1. c, p. 271) thinks that Erechtheus 



• Paus. i, 17, 3"* ;li, 38, 2" ; ApoUod. iii, 15, 4« ; Lycurg. 98". 
^ Mythology and Monuments, p. liz. 
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is the double of Erichthonius. Mr. Brown (1. c, p. loi) speaks 
of * * Erichthonios, otherwise Erechtheus, representative of the 
native Attic race/* Hesychius (s. v. •EfKxfefe)" records that 
Erichthonius was an epithet of Poseidon. Etymologicum Mag- 
num (s. V. *E/»€xtfcv«)** has the phrase 6 avrof 8i Xcyerou koI *Epix- 
OoviJK, (also Schol. on Iliad, B 547)*. Miss Harrison (1. c, 
p. xlvii) says Erichthonius has a double of confusing identity — 
Erechtheus. Eudocia in her accounts already cited confuses the 
two names by telling the same story of both. 

The distinction between the two is made that Erichthonius is 
the child hidden in the chest, whereas Erechtheus, no less earth- 
bom, is the mature king, the political factor in the myth. In 
Homer (B 547 )•* we find only Erechtheus, but Homer in this 
passage considers only the political founder of Athens. When 
priority is stated (Eurip. Ion, 267* and 1007)**, it is Erech- 
theus who is the son of Erichthonius. The identity of these two 
caused confusion and a * * shadowy ' ' Pandion was placed between 
them in the line of genealogy (Apollod. iii, 14, 6)*. Mr. Frazer 
considers that Erichthonius and Erechtheus were originally 
identical.' 

In her Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens (p. 
xxvii). Miss Harrison asserts that Erichthonius was the epony- 
mous hero of the Athenians and was really Poseidon himself. 
The Athenians were Erechtheidae, but also autochthonous ; so 
Erichthonius must be earth-bom. When Athena became 
supreme, he must be closely connected with the goddess. *' The 
Greek mind did not lend itself to any notion of immaculate con- 
ception.*' Hephaestus, worshipped along with Athena as an 
artisan, was the father, and Athena was the mother ; but later 
when Athena came to be thought of as a parthenos, she must 
resist marriage ; hence, the motherhood of Erichthonius was 
given to Gaea. Miss Harrison thinks that this version was 
recent when the Ion of Euripides was written, for at 1. 269' it 
reads : 



• PauMniiui's Description of Greece, vol. ii, p. 168. 
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** And did Athena uplift him from the earth? 
Yes, in her maiden hands ; she did not bear him,'' 
seeming to deny some previous statement of her motherhood. 

On the other hand, Mr. Famell (1. c, vol. i, p. 303) contends 
that Athena was undoubtedly always a virgin to the Athenian 
mind and was not later made so for political reasons. All this 
amounts to saying that the Achaean Athena was always a virgin ; 
when Athens reached the height of her culture Athena was made 
a holy, almost sexless, abstraction. The ideas of motherhood, 
connected with her name, came from an assimilation of early, 
chthonic cults which were at first entirely outside her province. 

However, if Erichthonius was Poseidon, and Erichthonius 
was Erechtheus, then Erechtheus was Poseidon, and all three are 
the same under different manifestations or were introduced under 
slightly varjnng circumstances. 

There is another personage in the story to be treated here, and 
that is Cecrops, the so-called ancient king of Athens and father 
of the three sisters. He was loosely connected with the contest 
between Poseidon and Athena, but only as an arbitrator. He is 
much more intimately connected with the birth of Erichthonius. 
Miss Harrison writes (1. c, p. xlvii), * * Erichthonios, the earth- 
bom, is a sort of genealogical double of Cecrops," meaning to 
imply that they were originally the same. Hyginus ( Astron. iii, 
13)' calls the three sisters, Erechthei filiae, not daughters of 
Cecrops. 

Let us turn to the monuments. 

An archaic terra-cotta in the British Museum is probably the 
earliest representation of any part of this myth.' The group 
(see Fig. 2) shows Mother Earth half rising from the ground and 
holding up a little child to the goddess Athena. *' Old Cecrops, 
half- man, half-snake, stands by,'* but the tail of the figure is dis- 
tinctly not a snake's tail, as Miss Harrison says it is, but is a 
fish-tail, such as belongs to the Eastern divinity mentioned as 



* Mythology and Monuments, p. zxix, Pig. 2, p. xxviii. Miss Harrison, 
in her description, changes right hand and left hand. 
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being on the coins of Cretan Itanus, who is Poseidon. Here he 
wears a chiton and holds an olive twig in his left hand ; his right 
hand is raised to his lips. The difference in size of Athena and 
Gaea is to be noted ; Gaea is a huge, elemental, chthonic shape, 
while Athena is a trim and dainty figure. This terra-cotta was 
found at Athens and probably dates from the early fifth century, 

B.C. 

In the I^ouvre', there is a relief (see Fig. 3), showing Poseidon 
present at the birth. The central figure is Athena taking the 
infant Erichthonius from the arms of Gaea. The god Poseidon 
is seated at the left ; he has matted hair, a half-bare body and is 
holding a trident or sceptre. 

A vase-painting*, dating from the end of the fifth century, 
shows Gaea (see Fig. 4) rising from the earth and holding out 
the child to Athena. Behind Gaea is Cecrops ; his tail is a snake- 
tail, falling in loose spirals. He has a staff in his right hand 
and in his left he holds a fold of his chiton ; on his head he wears 
a chaplet. Behind Athena is Hephaestus ; so the painter knew of 
his fatherhood. Herse follows Hephaestus ; then on the reverse 
follow Aglaurus, Erechtheus, Pandrosus, Aegeus, and last, stand- 
ing still, is Pallas, a male. All the male figures, except Pallas, 
wear chaplets and carry staves. The later kings are present 
merely by an anachronism, as being interested in the birth of 
their ancestor ; they serve to break the line of running maidens. 
Herse and Aglaurus are eager ; Pandrosus hangs back, extending 
her arms. All the figures are distinctly labelled with their 
names. Robert Brown refers* to this vase and calls the 
figure behind Gaea, Poseidon, half-man, from the waist down a 
sea-monster in huge spiral coils. But in the inscription the artist 
names him Cecrops, and no doubt correctly. 



* Monumenti dell' Instittito, I, xii, i ; also Farnell, Cults of the Greek 
States, vol. i, p. 323. 

^ Berlin Catalogue, 2537 ; Harrison, Mjrthologj and Monuments, p. zxix, 
fig. 3. Miss Harrison, in her description of this also, confuses right and left. 

^ Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. loi. 
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According to Pernice', the adoption of Erichthonius and the 
legends connected with him were pictured on the middle metopes 
of the south side of the Parthenon. 

These four characters, Poseidon, Erechtheus, Erichthonius 
and Cecrops were confused by the ancients, just as they are by 
modem writers, and, as far as we may judge, were originally the 
same personage. May not the concealment and final adoption of 
Erichthonius by Athena be another portrayal of her strife and 
reconciliation with Poseidon ? Cecrops, as another form of the 
god, was present in either case. Miss Harrison writes (1. c, p. 
lix), ** When Athene and her worship prevailed at Athens, there 
was Poseidon-Erechtheus to be settled with — Poseidon, whom 
Athene always hated. It was all arranged with the utmost 
mythological craft. As Poseidon, it was impossible to affiliate 
him completely ; so for Poseidon was invented the myth of the 
contest and subsequent supremacy of Athene. But Erechtheus 
was more malleable ; he became the foster son of Athene. . . 

Erechtheus had to be bom again ; he must break 

utterly with his past As agriculturist and new-bom 

home hero, he gets confused with old Cecrops ; he even borrows 
his serpent tail sometimes, though he never is quite at ease in it.** 
The three daughters of Erechtheus, who were originally 
Chthonia, Procris, and Orethyia, also became confused with the 
more famous daughters of Cecrops. 

Names are things which are hard to account for ; but this 
jugglery with them need not blind us to the fact that these four 
were the same divinity. The origin of the different names is 
beyond our knowledge. 

What can be said about Erichthonius or Erechtheus in their 
aspect of a snake ? All four of the personages, mentioned above, 
show unanthropomorphic characteristics or features, but the 
appearance of a snake is usually ascribed to Erichthonius. We 
have seen that by some he was regarded as serpentine only in his 
lower parts, but by others he was made a serpent pure and 



* Jahrbnch fiir Archaologie z, (1895), 97. 
2 
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simple. Pausanias even, in speaking of the statue of Athena 
Parthenos in the Parthenon, (i, 24, 7)** thinks that the serpent 
beside her was probably Erichthonius. Frazer, in his com- 
mentary on Pausanias (vol. ii, p. 169), writes **in the oldest 
form of the legend Erichthonios or Erechtheus was probably 
nothing but the sacred serpent of Athene which lived in the 
Erechtheum, was considered guardian of the Acropolis, and was 
fed on honey-cakes once a month.*' A woman in Aristophanes' 
I^ysistrata (1. 758-9)" says that she had not been able to sleep on 
the Acropolis, since she saw the snake which dwelt there. The 
scholiast on the passage notes that this was the sacred snake of 
Athena and guardian of the temple. Herodotus (viii, 41)*^ 
records that a great snake lived in a sanctuary on the Acropolis 
and was fed honey-cakes monthly. Just before the coming of 
the Persians against the city, the cakes were uneaten and this 
was taken as a sign that Athena had left the city. Plutarch 
(Themist. lo)** adds that offerings were made to this serpent 
daily. Hesychius (s. v. oiicovpov cl<^iv and SpoicavXos)" tells that 
the snake was the guardian of Athena Polias ; * * some say there 
was one and some say two in the sanctuary of Erechtheus. They 
say he is the guardian of the Acropolis, to whom they offer a 
honey-cake." Suidas (s. v. ApaicavXos)", the Etymologicum 
Magnum (p. 287, s. v. 8pa#cavXos)^°, Photius (Lex., s. v. ocicovpov 
cl<^iv)", and Eustathius (on Hom. Odyss. a, 357 ; p. 1422, 1. 7 ffl.)" 
all speak of this snake. According to Philostratus (Imag. ii, 17, 
6)", the sacred serpent lived on the citadel down to his time — 
third century, a.d. Frazer continues, ** According to one story 
(Philos. Vit. ApolL, vii, 24)", Athene herself was the serpent's 
mother. The traditions that Erichthonius was half a man 
and half a serpent, or merely a man guarded by a serpent, 
represent the usual successive stages of popular belief through 
which an animal-god passes in the course of sloughing off his 
animal form and donning that of a man." Miss Harrison, in her 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, deals at length with 
the worship of snakes. On page 349, she writes, ** These human- 
ized snakes are fed with human food ; their natural food w^ould 
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be a live bird or rabbit. Dr. Gadow kindly tells me that a snake 
will lap milk, but if he is to eat his sacrificial food, the pelanos, 
it must be made exceedingly thin ; anything of the nature of a 
cake or even porridge he could not swallow. And yet the snake 
on the Acropolis had for his monthly due a ' honey-cake *.*' 

So Erichthonius was originally a mere snake, who was wor- 
shipped at Athens. His cult was later adopted by Athena and 
she became his protectress. The myth of his birth and adoption 
was invented to explain their relationship. 

There were other snakes worshipped as gods in Greece. Meili- 
chius, who later became Zeus, was a snake. This is conclusively 
shown by Miss Harrison (1. c, pp. 18-20). Aesculapius was a 
snake originally (ib., p. 341, ffl.). Sosipolis at Olympia, who 
later was absorbed into the cult of Zeus, was a snake. Pausanias 
(vi, 20, 2^* and 5") tells the story : '* There is a sanctuary of 
Eileithyia, in which Sosipolis, a native spirit, is honored by the 
Eleans The priestess sacrifices to Sosipolis accord- 
ing to the ordinances of the Eleans ; she carries in baths for the 

god and sets out cakes mixed with honey It 

is said that when the Arcadians were making an incursion into 
Elis and the Eleans were encamped opposite them, a woman came 
to the generals of the Eleans with a child at her breast. She 
said that she herself had borne the child and in accordance with 
her dreams she would give him to fight for the Eleans. And 
those in command, thinking that the woman spoke the truth, 
placed the child naked in front of the army. Then the Arcadians 
came on, and the child was then a snake. And the Arcadians 
being thrown into confusion at the sight and taking to flight, 
the Eleans set upon them and won a most signal victory, and 
they gave the name Sosipolis to the god. And where the snake 
seemed to disappear after the battle they made a sanctuary. And 
along with him they honor Eileithyia also, because the goddess 
herself brought forth the child to men'. ' * 



'Frazer (Pausanias, vol. iv, p. 76) asserts that Sosipolis was Zeus, using as 
authorities C. Robert (Athenische Mittheilungen, 18 (1893), pp. 37-45) and 
Famell (Culls of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 38). There was a cult of Zeus 
Sosipolis at Magnesia on the Maeander. 
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Famell writes': **the familiar serpent of Athene, occasion- 
ally identified with Erechtheus, may be supposed to have been a 
symbol of the ancient earth goddess, whose worship was merged 
in that of Athene and we support this view by the legend of the 
KvxpctiSiTs 5^is, the serpent that was driven out of Salamis, and 
entered the service of Demeter, the later form of Gaia" (Strabo, 
393^'; Pausanias, i, 36, i"). Frazer in a note to this passage of 
Pausanias thinks that this serpent was Cychreus himself. Miss 
Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 306) writes: **This house- guarding 
snake, we may conjecture, was the earliest form of every earth- 
bom Kore.'* According to Miss Harrison, Athena, Aphrodite, 
and Hera were all originally Corae or manifestations of the same 
spirit. Famell adds in a note to what is quoted above that 
Apollo * * may have dispossessed a worship of the earth-snake at 
Delphi, where Gaia and G^-Themis had reigned before Apollo, 
and where religious atonement continued through later times to be 
made to the Python.** Plutarch (Cleomenes, 39)" says that 
** the ancients thought that the serpent, of all animals, was most 
akin to the heroes,** thus showing that all heroes were originally 
worshipped as snakes, such as are shown on the well-known 
type of archaic Spartan grave reliefs. 

This insistence upon snakes as earth-spirits, or heroes, is evi- 
dently correct, but the evidence which we have considered leads 
us to believe that, in Athens at least, this form of the serpent 
worship had come from the East in the form of some god, or was 
influenced in some way by the East. 

Miss Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 31) distinguishes two strata 
in the religion of the Greeks, the one early or chthonic, the other 
later or Olympian. She accepts Prof. Ridgeway*s view that the 
early stratum was Pelasgian or original, and believes that the 
later stratum begins with the flesh-eating Achaeans who c&ipe 
from the North (Note, p. 3i6)\ She works the thesiybut at 



^ Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 290. 

^ " As long ago as 1857, H. D. Miiller in his remarkable book, My thologie 
der Griechischen Stamme, pp. 249-255, saw that Zeus and Hera belonged 
to stocks racially distinct, and that in the compulsory marriage of Hera to 
Zeus is reflected the subjugation of a primitive race to Achaean invaders." 
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length in her book and arrives at the conclusion that the worship 
of snakes or snakes as heroes (chap, vii) belonged to the early 
stratum and that on this stratum the northern, Achaean divini- 
ties, were superimposed at a later period. I contend that Eastern 
influence may have come in at this chthonic or early period and 
may have affected the cult early in its history. Neglect of this 
idea makes Miss Harrison's chapter on Aphrodite (p. 308 ffl.) 
peculiarly weak and unconvincing. 

Additional evidence on the subject of snakes may show that it 
is not necessary to regard every snake as a form of earth-spirit. 

Miss Harrison', who has investigated this particular subject 
more than any other writer, has written : * * To Aglauros belongs 
the snake ; she brought it to Athens — the snake which signifies, 
I think, always primarily things chthonic in their sinister, not 
their fruitful aspect. She lent her snake to Erichthonios, and, 
when the cult of Erinys, through the medium of Persephone, 
became blended with that of the Earth-goddess to Demeter, the 
snake, like all else, Athene took to herself, with better right 
perhaps, as I shall hope to show another time, than we have 
hitherto supposed.*' This loan of a snake to Erichthonius is 
strange, if Erichthonius was originally himself a snake. 

The snake then, which Erichthonius was, or had, or of which 
he was a part, was of the earth — earthy, according to the opinion 
of those cited. But Erichthonius was Eastern, and Aglaurus, 
under the aspect mentioned by Miss Harrison, is Eastern, as I 
shall hope to show later ; so this snake is Eastern, not Greek. It 
is foreign to Greece. 

To understand the un- Hellenic significance of snakes, consider 
the Cadmus snake of Thebes. The scholiast on Sophocles' s Anti- 
gone (126) writes iyeyow, 6 SpoiccDv iCApttoq koI Ti\<f><acrayf9 'Epiwof. 
Cadmus ( Kedem — ** the man from the East ") and the mass of 
Theban mythology is Eastern or Semitic. The Theban Ares, to 
whom the fifth or western gate of the city was dedicated, was 
the Babylonian and Assyrian Nergal (*'the Strong"), originally 
the god of death and the underworld.^ 

* Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xii, p. 355. 

^R. Brown, Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 141. 
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Consider again the tale of Zagreus, the horned serpent'. Zeus in 
the form of a serpent violated his daughter Persephone, who was 
also in the form of a serpent, according to one tradition. From 
this embrace Zagreus was born (Nonnus (vi, 264) calls him iccpocv 
Pp€<^), Jealous Hera set the Titans upon him ; he took various 
shapes, finally that of a bull. The Titans tore him to pieces and 
ate the remains. His heart, which was left unconsumed, was 
carried to Zeus, and was then reborn as Dionysus. Salomon 
Reinach treats of this myth in an article in the Revue Arch6- 
ologique (1899, vol. xxxv, p. 210-17). The substance of his 
argument is as follows : The three factors, copulating {enlacis) 
serpents, a divine ^%g, and a homed serpent, are unknown to 
eastern antiquity. This cult of Zagreus, which became settled 
at Eleusis, was an Orphic cult. Although the legend is usually 
attributed to Crete, Reinach shows that a form of the legend was 
found among the Druids. Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxix, 52)'* tells of 
numbers of serpents forming themselves into a ball, from which 
exuded a sort of bubble of saliva or juice. Pliny does not say 
that a homed snake was bom from this juice ; in fact, no snake 
of any kind was born from it. In the Greek myth, Pliny's multi- 
tude of snakes is reduced to two divine ones. The later Gauls 
worshipped a horned serpent*". Reinach connects these two 
stories and thinks that the essential features of the Greek myth 
are contained in them, the Greek form being the older and 
simpler. According to Reinach Druids were the masters of 
Pythagoras ; Pythagoreanism and Orphism were the same, and 
there was a Celtic element in Orphism : ** Pythagorisme dtait une 
doctrine aux allures scientifiques fondle sur le premier, qui est 
une religion populaire*' {i, e,, Orphism). At an early period 
there were close relations between Celts, Illyrians, and Thracians. 
The whole tale is evidently not Greek. Miss Harrison*' in her 



* I/>beck, Aglaophamus, p. 547 ffl. gives the combined stories ; see also 
Abel's Orphica, p. 230 ffl., and Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 490-496. 

^ Reinach has treated this in Revue Arch^ologiqne, 1891, i, p. 1-6, and 
1897, ii, p. 313 ffl. 

^ Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 496. 
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treatment of it shows to what an incomprehensible stage this 
myth finally came among the Greeks. 

The serpent, besides being taken as the symbol of an earth- 
spirit, according to some authorities, has been taken by others 
as a corn-spirit, for the myth of the birth of Erichthonius has 
been interpreted by W. Mannhardt and by Aug. Mommsen as a 
way of describing the growth of the grain. Mannhardt writes' : 
**Erichthonios (der aus gutem Boden Entsprossene) vom Blitz- 
gotte Hephaistos gezeugt aus dem fruchttragenden Ackerfelde 
(ciScupos dpovpa emporsteigt als ein neugeborenes Knablein, das in 
einer verschlossenen Kiste von den Schwestern Herse (Thau), 
Pandrosos (Allthau) und Aglaurus (die Heitere) gehiitet und 
genahrt wird." Mommsen writes* : **Esist dies eine bildliche 
Umschreibung der Aussaat des Koms, zunachst wohl der in 

Attika vorzugsweise angebauten Gerste.'' **Erich- 

thonios also ist, wenn man das Bildliche abstreift, der Kom- 
hahn.'* 

I^t us ascertain the fundamental principles underlying this 
matter of snakes, and see just what idea primitive peoples have of 
snakes. Then it will be easier to judge of their significance in 
later leligion. Havelock Ellis has collected the evidence in 
such a succinct manner that I can not do better than quote his 
words': ** There is no fragment of folk-lore so familiar to the 
European world as that which connects woman with the serpent. 
It is, indeed, one of the foundation stones of Christian theology. 
. . . Robertson Smith points out that since snakes are the last 
noxious animals which man is able to exterminate, they are the 
last to be associated with demons. They were ultimately the 
only animals directly and constantly associated with the Arabian 
Jinn or demon, and the serpent of Eden was a demon, and not a 
temporary disguise of Satan (Religion of the Semites, pp. 



*Die Komdamonen, p. 33. 
^Peste der Stadt Athen, p. 6, Note 3. 

^ Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex ; Menstruation and the 
Position of Women, p. 206 ffl. 
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129 and 442). Perhaps it was in part because the snake was 
thus the last embodiment of demonic power that women were 
associated with it, women being always connected with the most 
ancient religious beliefs. . . . Yet there is no fragment of folk- 
lore which remains more obscure. How has it happened that in 
all parts of the world the snake or his congeners, the lizard and 
the crocodile, have been credited with some design, sinister or 
erotic, on women ? 

Of the wide prevalence of the belief there can be no doubt. 
Among the Port Lincoln tribe of South Australia a lizard is said 
to have divided man from woman. ... In the northern territory 
of the same colony menstruation is said to be due to a bandicoot 
scratching the vagina and causing blood to flow (Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, p. 177, Nov. 1894). • • • Among the 
Chiriguanos of Bolivia, on the appearance of menstruation, old 
women run about with sticks to hunt the snake that had wounded 
the girl. Frazer (Golden Bough, ist ed., vol. ii, p. 231), who 
quotes this example from the Lettres fidifiantes et Curieuses, 
also refers to a modem Greek folk-tale, according to which a 
princess at puberty must not let the sun shine upon her, or she 
would be turned into a lizard. In some parts of Brazil at the 
coming of puberty a girl must not go into the woods for fear of the 
amourous attacks of snakes, and so it is also among the Macusi 
Indians of British Guiana, according to Schomburgk. Among 
the Basutos of South Africa the young girls must dance around 
the clay image of a snake. In Polynesian mythology the lizard 
is a very sacred animal, and legends represent women as often 
giving birth to lizards (Mejrners d'Estrez, fetude ethnogra- 
phique sur le lizard chez les peuples malais et polyn^siens, 
L* Anthropologie, 1892 ; see also, as regards the lizard in Samoan 
folk-lore. Globus, vol., Ixxiv, No. 16). In the Berlin Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde there is a carved wooden figure from New 
Guinea of a woman into whose vulva a crocodile is inserting his 
snout, while the museum contains another figure of a snake-like 
crocodile crawling out of a woman's vulva, and a third figure 
shows a small round snake with a small head, and closely 
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resembling a penis, at the mouth of the vagina. All these 
figures are reproduced by Ploss and Bartels.' Even in modern 
Europe the same ideas prevail. In Portugal, according to Reys, 
it is believed that during menstruation women are liable to be 
bitten by lizards, and to guard against this risk they wear 
drawers during the period. In Germany, again, it was believed, 
up to the eighteenth century at least, that the hair of a menstru- 
ating woman, if burned, would turn into a snake. It may be 
added that in various parts of the world virgin priestesses are 
dedicated to a snake-god and are married to the god. . . . 
Boudin (fitude Anthropologique : Culte du Serpent, Paris, 1864, 
pp. 66-70) brings forward examples of this aspect of snake wor- 
ship. ... At Rome, it is interesting to note, the serpent was 
the symbol of fecundation, and as such often figures at Pompeii 
as the genius patrisfamilias, the generative power of the family 
(Attilio de Marchi, II Culto privato di Roma, p. 74.) . . . In 
Rabbinical tradition, also, the serpent is the symbol of sexual 
desire. 

There can be no doubt that — as Ploss and Bartels, from whom 
some of the examples have been taken, point out — in widely dif- 
ferent parts of the world menstruation is believed to have been 
originally caused by a snake, and that this conception is fre- 
quently associated with an erotic and mystic idea. How the 
connection arose, Ploss and Bartels are unable to say. It can 
only be suggested that the shape and appearance of the snake, as 
well as its venomous nature, may have contributed to the mystery 
everywhere associated with the snake — a mystery itself fortified 
by the association with women — to build up this world-wide 
belief regarding the origin of menstruation. ... It is noteworthy 
that one of the names for the penis used by the Swahili women 
of German East Africa, in a kind of private language of their 
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own, is '* the snake'* (Zache, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, p. 73, 

1899).'" 
I hesitate to assert, but it is possible, that there is an obscene 

allusion in the woman's speech in Aristophanes' s Lysistrata (758- 

9)", where she says that she has been unable to sleep on the 

Acropolis since she saw the snake there. The speeches of the 



■In this connection it is perhaps proper to call attention to the "snake 
goddess '* and her worship at Cnossus : 

In the eastern cist of the *' Central Palace Sanctuary " Evans discovered 
three female figures of faience, one of which he named the ''snake 
goddess** and the other two " the female votaries.** The goddess wears a 
richly embroidered jacket with a laced bodice and a skirt with a short 
double apron. On her head is a high tiara of purplish brown. About her 
are coiled three snakes with greenish bodies covered with brown spots. She 
holds the head of one of these snakes in her hand ; its body extends first 
downward and then upward over her back ; its tail appears in the other 
hand of the goddess. The other two snakes have their bodies so arranged 
that a part of each snake is coiled in a girdle around the hips of the goddess. 
The head of one snake appears in this girdle ; his body extends upward in 
front of the figure and his tail coils around the right ear of the goddess. 
The tail of the third snake is in the girdle ; his body also ascends and its 
upper part is coiled around the tiara of the goddess. 

The best preserved of the '* female votaries '* wears a jacket with a cord- 
like border and a flounced skirt. In her right hand she holds a small snake, 
tail upward. The other arm is missing. 

Both the goddess and this votary have figures of matronly proportions, 
their bare breasts being prominent Of the third figure only the lower part 
is preserved. 

Evidence of a snake goddess cult had already been discovered in Crete 
prior to Evans*s discoveries. At Goumia the remains of a small shrine were 
found, in which were images of a goddess standing on a base encircled by 
serpents, and a replica of the same figure was found in the cemetery of 
Prinias near Gortyna. The physical characteristics of the goddess, the fact 
that the snakes are coiled around her girdle, the presence of girdles among 
the votive offerings, the fact that the asp was a symbol of Nekhebet, the 
Egyptian Eleithyia — all these circumstances lead Evans to the conclusion 
that the goddess was a goddess of maternity. He calls attention to the fact 
that religious traditions in classical times pointed to Cnossos as a center, not 
only of the cult of Rhea, but of Eleithyia. His conclusion is that this figure 
represents either a special chthonic aspect of the cult of the same mother 
goddess, whose worship has already been so well illustrated in the palace, 
or an associated deity having a shrine of her own within the larger sanctu- 
ary. See also Reinach in L* Anthropologic vol. xv, p. 269 fif. 
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women in the Lysistrata usually have a double meaning. A 
classical allusion to this sexual, fecundating power of the snake 
is found in Pausanias (iv, 14, 7)". He writes that Aristomenes, 
who was honored as a hero by the Messenians, was considered to 
have had a most remarkable birth, for it was said that a demon 
or a god in the form of a snake lay with his mother. The Mace- 
donians made similar statements concerning Olympias, as did the 
Sicyonians also concerning Aristodama, but with the difference 
that the Messenians did not claim that Aristomenes was the child 
of Heracles or Zeus, whereas the Macedonians thought that 
Alexander was the son of Ammon, and the Sicyonians that 
Aratus was the offspring of Asclepius. 

Is this myth of Erichthonius, then, an account of some 
Eastern sexual worship introduced into Athens ? Was it for this 
reason that we find the sexual idea attributed to old snake 
Cecrops as the introducer of marriage at Athens ? Suidas (s. v. 
KtKpo^y^ is authority for the statement that Cecrops made certain 
laws, in order to enable a son to know his father and a father his 
son ; and in consequence of his distinction between the two nat- 
ures of father and mother, he himself was called two-formed. 
Andrew Lang' says that the slight evidence shows that * * the tra- 
ditions of Athens, as preserved by Varro, speak of a time when 
names were derived from the mother, and when promiscuity 
prevailed." FarnelP has investigated this question and after 
giving all the evidence for a * * matriarchate " of women, shows 
that the term does not explain the phenomena, which must be 
otherwise accounted for. His conclusions are that the *' Mutter- 
recht'* has not left any clear impress on the classical religion 
and the phenomena of the relations of the sexes are not neces- 
sarily distinctive indications of any special family organization. 
I can only suggest that the Eastern divinities were often divini- 
ties of the sexual relations. For examples we need only recall 
Astarte, Cybele, Artemis of Ephesus, and the Juno who is shown 



* Custom and Myth, p. 273. 

^ Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, Band vii, pp. 70-94. 
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in Vergil's Aeneid as the goddess of Phoenician Carthage ^uno 
Pronuba, the Latin form of Hera Eileithyia. 

Fulgentius (Mythologiae, ii, 14)", in his interpretation of 
the myth as one of morals, may have hit upon a grain of truth. 
He makes the following equations ; Vulcan = furor, passion ; 
Minerva = sapientia, wisdom : Erichthonius = invidia, envy ; 
the chest = cor, the heart ; the snake = pemicies, ruin ; Pan- 
drosus = benignitas, and Aglaurus = tristitiae oblivio. Lactan- 
tins (Divinae Institutiones, i, 17)" thinks that the myth is an 
evidence of incestuous lust. 

Erichthonius was said to have invented quadrigae and to have 
instituted the festival of the Panathenaea at Athens ; this is on 
the authority of Hellanicus, Androtion, and Ister (Harpocration, 
s. V. Ilawft/wui'" ; Photius, Lex. s. v. Ilawft/wui**). The story 
means, that, as the old fish-tailed Poseidon, he was god of horses, 
and that, in his reconciliation with Athena, he introduced them 
from the East into Athens. The statement was originally made 
by Mommsen (Heortologie, p. 37) that the festival of the Pana- 
thenaea was, in its earliest form and meaning, a funeral ceremony 
held in honor of the dead corn-god, Erichthonius. Famell 
(Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 295) has shown that the 
sole evidence for believing the festival to have been originally a 
period of mourning rests on a passage in Lucian (Nigrinus 53)", 
who records that the men, during the festival, must not wear 
garments dyed in colors, but Farnell thinks that it is not neces- 
sary to interpret the evidence as pointing to a festival of that 
character. Mommsen has now abandoned this view and thinks 
that the festival of the Panathenaea was instituted in honor of 
the birth of Erichthonius, who was protected by Athena. Erich- 
thonius was in the earth and, like a human child, did not come 
to birth until after nine months, /. e, , he remained in the womb 
of Earth from the month Pyanepsion to Hecatombaeon. 

In the horse racing at the Panathenaea, the chief event was 
the performance of the so-called AirojSariT?, which was said to have 
been instituted by Erichthonius. In this event, hoplites fully 
armed, leaped from their chariots and then back again, the 
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chariot-driver who accompanied them remaining the while in the 
chariot. Harpocration (s. v. Airo/Sari;?)** speaks of this game, 
and Eratosthenes (Catasterismi, 13)", in connection with a 
description of Erichthonius* s birth, gives an account of it, and 
says that Erichthonius introduced it along with the Panathenaea. 
Aristides (Panathenaicus, 107)* makes mention of Erichthonius 
as a finished horseman, and the scholiast on the passage adds 
that he was represented in a painting on the Acropolis as driving 
a chariot behind Athena, he being the first to do this, having 
received the gift from Athena, * ' since he seemed to be a sort of 
son of hers/* Themistius (Oratio, 27, 337a)''^ confounds the 
names, as do others, and ascribes to Erechtheus the first yoking 
of horses to a chariot. 

Hyginus (Astronomica, ii, 13)' says that Jupiter placed Erich- 
thonius among the stars. We find this Charioteer (Heniochus) 
among the northern constellations, generally designated by its 
Latin name Auriga. It is generally known that the greater 
part of early astronomical knowledge originated with the peoples 
of the Euphrates valley. It seems that this constellation Henio- 
chus, Erichthonius, Auriga, or The Charioteer, is of Eastern 
origin, and the charioteer was Poseidon himself, god of the sea 
and of horses.' His special animals, the horse (Pegasus) and the 
dolphin (Delphinus), are placed in the heavens side by side, at 
some little distance from him. All these constellations are of 
ancient standing, and are in the list of the forty-eight given by 
Claudius Ptolemaeus. 

In closing this treatment of Erichthonius, it may be said that 
the sum of the evidence shows decidedly that some Eastern or 



•R. Brown, Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 170. Also Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1897, p. 214 : The Origin of the Ancient 
Northern Constellation-figures. The Charioteer (Heniochos) and his car, the 
Babylonian constellation Narkabtu (the Chariot), came from the Semitic 
East. In the Babylonian sphere Narkabtu was placed just over Taurus^ 
where Auriga now is ; /9 Tauri was called ** the northern light of the 
Chariot ^^^ and Ptolemy styles it, ** The one at the tip of the northern horn 
(of the bull), the same (which) is in the right foot of the Charioteer.** 
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Semitic influence had been brought to bear on his character. 
This influence had probably been introduced by Phoenician 
traders, sailing about the Mediterranean Sea in pre-historic times. 
We can carry Erichthonius no further back in Semitic my- 
thology, and we can only say that he was a form of Poseidon, 
who was probably the Euphratean £a. 

The important part of this myth in regard to the three sisters 
is the ritual which we find surviving in historical times. This 
ritual must be treated separately along with the character of each 
sister. 

The name of the first sister is spelled either Agraulus or 
Aglaurus, but the latter form seems to be the better substantiated, 
for that only is found in inscriptions. The common explanation 
of the two forms, given by Preller, is that there is merely a con- 
fusion and metathesis of the liquids. Farnell (Cults of the Greek 
States, i, p. 289, N.a) says that both names could refer equally 
well to a goddess or nymph of vegetation ; but we are not certain 
that Aglaurus was originally a nymph of vegetation. It seems 
probable that the form Agraulus, for the daughter and wife of 
Cecrops, was the earlier, for we may assume that the name 
of the deme Agryle probably came from the same source, 
and its spelling does not vary. Agryle was a deme southeast of 
the city, near the stadium, and belonged to the tribe of Erech- 
theis', an important point when we consider the relations between 
Aglaurus and Erechtheus- Erichthonius. Aglaurus was a chtho- 
nian divinity, and it would be appropriate for her to have a place 
named from her in that part of Athens which was intimately con- 
nected with the growth and fostering of young things, both 
vegetable and animal, as the cults of Ge-Themis and Eileithyia 
at Agrae, of Aphrodite ** in the Gardens'*, and of Artemis Agro- 
tera at Agrae so abundantly testify. A Greek would connect 



* Slephanus Byzantius, s. v., * A7pavXiJ^. The deme was transferred to the 
newly-formed tribe of Aniigonui, c. 307 B.C. 
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the name of the divinity with ^y/wvAos, ** dwelling in the fields'/' 
or when it was observed that Aglaurus was not exclusively agri- 
cultural, he might connect it with dlyXao?, * * bright * * , " shining ' * . 
The latter form Aglaurus became stereotyped and was official^. 

We have mentioned that Aglaurus was sometimes an agricult- 
ural divinity at Athens, but at Salamis in Cyprus we find that 
she was worshipped along with Athena and Diomedes, and that 
human sacrifices were made to her down to the time of Seleucus". 
Does this Aglaurus of C5rprus resemble the Aglaurus of Athens ? 
Yes, for at Athens Ares represents the Diomedes of Cyprus, and 
Ares was at one time the husband of Aglaurus. Furthermore, 
human sacrifice is typified aetiologically in the report that 
Aglaurus threw herself down from the Athenian Acropolis, or 
sacrificed herself for her country during a long war**. The 
scholiast on Aristides (Panathenaicus 119) says that, on the 
death of Aglaurus, Herse and Pandrosus also killed themselves. 
Miss Harrison* thinks that the faithless sisters became mixed up 
in legend with three devoted sisters, i, e,, the daughters of 
Cecrops with the daughters of Erechtheus. 

Ares was, under some conditions, god of the underworld ; he 
was god of Thebes — Nergal, war-god, originally god of death 
and the underworld — husband of Aglaurus, and gave a name to 
the hill of the Semnae, the Areopagus (Suidas, s. v. "A/xios 
irayos)**. The scholiast on Sophocles (Antigone 126) says that 
the wife of Ares was the Tilphossa Erinys, to whom the Cadmus 
snake was bom. Aglaurus it is who is the envious sister ; she 
has the power to petrify, as is later expressed by action on herself 
(Ovid, Met., ii, 827)*^. Snakes, then, and Aglaurus seem to be- 



* Hesychius, s. v. (LypavKoi^ i,ypai\oiOy (LypavKov^ d7pavX{}^ ; also ' KypavKU 
p6/i<^ (Porphyrins, de Abstinentia, 2, 54)**, a,nd'Aypav\i9€t rapB4voi (Eurip- 
ides, lot], 23)'. The name is applied to Demeter, C.I. A., iii, 372*^ 

*>C.I.G., 7716, 7718". C.I.A., iii, 372»». 

« Porphyrius, de Abstinentia, 2, 54** ; Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, 4, 
16^ ; de Laude Constantir.i, 13, p. 646b**. 

^ Miss Harrison, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1891, p. 354. PhUochorus in 
the Scholion on Demosthenes, ziz, 438, 17 (fr. 14 M)"^. 

* Mythology and Monuments, p. Ix. 
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long together. This particular snake is not Greek ; Aglaurus 
brought it. Aglaurus, then, is not a native Athenian in this 
aspect, but is un-Greek. Robert Brown' asserts, on his own 
authority, that there is no real evidence that human sacrifices 
were ever offered by any archaic Greeks who had been entirely 
untouched by Semitic influence. It may be impossible to prove 
that this assumption is literally true, but until a well authenti- 
cated case is found to show the contrary, it may be held. Let us 
examine the accounts of the sacrifice in Cyprus. The accounts 
of Porphyrins and Eusebius differ but little ; they write as fol- 
lows* : * * In the present Salamis, which was formerly called 
Coronea, in the month styled Aphrodisius by the C5rprians, a 
man was sacrificed to Aglaurus, the daughter of Cecrops and the 
nymph Aglauris. And this custom obtained until the time of 
Diomedes ; then it was changed so that the man was sacrificed to 
Diomedes, and this took place at a sanctuary containing a temple 
of Athena and of Aglaurus and of Diomedes. The man chosen 
for sacrifice was driven three times round an altar by the young 
men ; then the priest struck him with a spear in the stomach, 
and his entire body was consumed by fire along with an offering 
of grain. Diphilus, the king of Cyprus, abolished this custom 
about the time of Seleucus, the theologian. A bull, instead of a 
man, was afterwards offered in sacrifice to the spirit or demon." 
The cult-ritual of the island of Cyprus was always affected by 
that of near-by Asia, and this strange custom of human sacri- 
fice to Aglaurus seems to have come from the same source. The 
case of the * * pharmakos ' ' at Athens has been regarded as a case 
of human sacrifice to a god, but Miss Harrison in her Prolego- 
mena refutes this; on p. 103 she writes : ** The pharmakos was 
not a sacrifice in the sense of an offering made to appease an 
angry god. ... It was, as ancient authors repeatedly insist, 
a KoAip/ios, a purification. *' On p. 108 again : ** The leading out 
of the pharmakos is then a purely magical ceremony based on 



^Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 147. 

^ Porphyrins, dc Abstinentia, ii, 54"' ; Eusebius, Praeparatio Bvangelica^ 
iv, 16, 2 (issc)** : also Eusebius, de Laude Constantini, 13, p. 646bH. 
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ignorance and fear ; it is not a human sacrifice to Apollo or to 
any other divinity or even ghost ; it is a ceremony of physical 
expulsion." 

Then, the Aglaurus of C5rprus, daughter of Cecrops, and the 
Aglaurus of Athens have been affected by Eastern influence 
along with Cecrops, Erichthonius, Erechtheus, and Poseidon. 
Aglaurus's husband was Ares, who in the East was Nergal- 
melekh (Moloch). Ares's wife, again, was the Tilphossa Erinys, 
mother of the Cadmus snake. 

Pausanias (i, 38, 3)", Hesychius", and Suidas" (s. v. Kijpviccs) 
all say that the tribe father of the Eleusinian Ceryces was a son 
of Hermes and Aglaurus ; according to others' he was a son of 
Hermes and Pandrosus, or son of Eumolpus^. This relation to 
Eleusis is probably of Eastern origin, since Eleusis was the seat 
of many foreign importations in religion, especially from Egypt^ 
In any case, as we have previously seen, these Eleusinian gene- 
alogies were later taken over to Athens. 

The ritual of Aglaurus, observed at Athens, confirms the sin- 
ister character of this divinity. The festival with which she was 
connected was the Plynteria, which was observed in the latter 
part of Thargelion, /. e., about the middle of May. The exact 
date of the festival is in dispute** ; Plutarch (Alcibiades, 34)'* 
puts it on the twenty-fifth of the month, while Photius (Lex. 
127)''" dates it on the twenty-ninth. The principal day, the 
diro^pck, seems to have been on the twenty-fifth of the month. 
The ritual of the occasion was mournful in character, and was 
said to be so in remembrance of Aglaurus and her death (Bekker 
Anecdota Graeca, i, 270*®*; Hesychius, s. v. UXwrripva}^) , The 
day was unlucky in all senses ; the temple of Athena, into whose 



• Scholion on II. A, 334" ; Pollux, 8, ids'* ; Scholion on Aeschines, i, 20**. 

*> Pollux, 8, I03''; Andron, on Sophocles, Oedip. Col., 1053". 

« Sec A Coptic Spell of the Second Century by F. Legge in Proceedings 
See. Bib. Arch., May, 1897, for Hecate ; R. B. Richardson, A Trace of Egypt 
in Eleusis, Am. Jour. Arch., vol. ii, 1898 ; also the foreign cult of Dionysus- 
Zagrens at Eleusis. 

^Mommaen, Peste der Stadt Athen in Altertum, p. 491 ffl. 
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cult Aglaurus had been absorbed, was closed ; the clothing was 
taken from the image of Athena and the statue was muffled up. 
It was on this day that Alcibiades returned to Athens, sailing 
into the Piraeus (Xenophon, Hellenica, i, 4, 12)***, and this was 
considered unpropitious both for him and for the city : ** For no 
one of the Athenians would dare to undertake any important 
work on this day.** Mommsen (1. c, p. 494) and Miss Harrison' 
think that the statue of the goddess was taken to the shore and 
must have been standing near the point where Alcibiades landed, 
so that it was seen by him. The only reasons that they have for 
this belief is the evidence of an inscription (C. I. A., ii, 469)"*, 
which records that the young men took the image of Pallas 
down to Phalerum and escorted it back again with torches and in 
pomp. There is no reference to the Plynteria, and the evidence 
for that festival does not show that the statue was taken to the 
shore, but only that the clothing, the ir«rXos, was washed in the 
sea^. It was a sort of house-cleaning occasion, and Athena was 
not at home for several days, beginning with the festival of the 
Callynteria, or sweeping day, on the nineteenth of Thargelion 
and extending to the twenty-fifth. It has been pointed out by 
Farnell (Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 261-2) that the pro- 
cession of the ephebi to the coast and their subsequent return at 
night were a part of the cult of Athena Ivl IlaXAa&V, and that the 
statue was the one from the Attic court ivl IlaXAaStcp. The statue 
in this instance was always called 17 IlaXAaf , both in the Attic 
inscriptions and by Suidas. The ceremony of muffling up the 
image was done by two maidens called Loutrides or Praxiergi- 
dae° ; from the first of these two names we may conclude that 
these maidens also did the washing. The sacred ceremony of 
washing the soiled clothes itself was in hands of the KaravCimfi 



'Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1891, p. 353. Also Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion, pp. 114-119. 

^ Of course, the gold and ivory statue in the Parthenon by Phidias could 
not be taken ; the ceremony would belong to some more ancient image, 
probably the zoanon (Suidas, 4, p. 1273, 7)*°*. 

^Photius, Lex., p. 231, ii^*; Hesychius, s. v. Upa^itpylbai}^, 
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(Ktymologicum Magnum, s. v.)**^. The mysteries, mentioned 
by Plutarch (Alcibiades, 34)*, were in the charge of the 
Praxiergidae. This cult of Aglaurus, according to Toepffer 
(s. V. Aglaurus, Pauly-Wissowa), formed an hereditary dignity 
in the family of the Praxiergidae. The priestess of Aglaurus, 
Phidostrate, mentioned in C.I. A., ii, 1369***, must have belonged 
to this family, which is noted in another inscription ('E<^/i€pt5 
'ApxouoXoyun;, 1883, I4l)*"'. 

Hesychius, (s. v. 'HyiTnypui)"" tells of a cake of dried figs, that 
was carried in the procession, during the celebration of the 
Plynteria. Why, cannot be affirmed, unless it was done as a 
combined agricultural and purifying symbol. Miss Harrison in 
her Prolegomena thinks that the taking of purgative herbs or 
drugs was ** rather a means of ejecting the bad spirits than to 
obtain inspiration from the good. Fasting is a substantial safe- 
guard, but purgation more drastically effective (p. 39)." Again 
at page 116, she writes concerning the Hegeteria : ** Hesy- 
chius is at no loss to accoimt for the strange name. Figs were 
the first cultivated fruit of which man partook ; the cake of figs 
is called Hegeteria because it *led the way' in the matter of 
diet. We may perhaps be allowed to suggest a possible alterna- 
tive. May not the fig-cake be connected with the root of c[yo« 
rather than ayoi ? Figs were used in purification. Is not the 
Hegeteria the fig-cake of purification? " An impossible vagary ! 

Just what part Aglaurus originally had in this ceremony is not 
known; Mommsen (Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 500-501) is en- 
tirely uncertain about it. Farnell (Cults of the Greek States, 
i, p. 262) thinks that the ceremony may have been merely a part 
of a fetish ritual in which the fetish object is treated as a living 
person ; but he adds : * * it was almost certain to acquire a moral 
significance and Artemidorus explains all such rites as neces- 
sitated by human sin, which pollutes the temples or the images. ' ' 
As a divinity of the underworld, Aglaurus had to be propitiated 
by expiatory, mournful ceremonies. She was almost one of the 
Eumenides and, so far as we can see, originally had no agricult- 
ural significance at all, as has been so often supposed. 



{ 
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Aglaurus had a precinct just north of the Acropolis, where the 
Persians ascended unexpectedly, for here the rocks were pre- 
cipitous (Herodotus, viii, 53)"*. Frazer and Wachsmuth* give 
all the evidence as to the location of this precinct, and place 
it near a natural cleft or stair-case in the rock of the Acropolis on 
the north side, not far east of the cave of Pan. According to 
Wachsmuth, the stairs from Grotto No. 56 (on Michaelis's plan 
of the Acropolis given in the second edition of Jahn's Pausanias) 
were constructed after the Persian wars, in order to connect with 
the Aglaureum. The sanctuary is mentioned by Polyaenus (i, 
21, 2)'" as the place to which Pisistratus had the arms of the 
Athenians carried after they had stacked them in the Anaceum. 

It was in the sanctuary of this dread goddess that the Athe- 
nian ephebi took the oath of allegiance to the state**. They 
swore by Agraulus {sic), Enyalius, Ares, Zeus, Thallo, Auxo, and 
Hegemone (Pollux, viii, 105)"*. The names in the oath are of 
interest ; Enyalius and Ares are the same, and represent the hus- 
band of Aglaurus ; Thallo, Auxo, and Hegemone form a triad like 
our three sisters ; as will be seen later, Thallo may be identified 
with Pandrosus, and Auxo with Herse ; Hegemone is, of course, 
Artemis. In M5rthology and Monuments (p. 164), Miss Harri- 
son thought that this oath was sworn to in the name of Aglaurus, 
merely because of her association with Athena ; but in her later 
article in The Journal of Hellenic Studies (1891), she has the 
right idea that Aglaurus was a goddess of sinister character and 
was associated with Ares, who came next in the list of divinities. 

There are representations (see Fig. 5) of the ceremony on vase- 
paintings, shown in Annali dell* Instituto, xi (1868), pp. 264- 
267 with tavole d'aggregazione, H. I. There seems to have been 
a priestess of the sanctuary (C. I. A., ii, 1369)*", and also 
Demeter Curotrophus, ** the nursing- mother," seems to have had 



* Frazer, Commentary on Pausanias, vol. ii, p. 167 ; Wachsmuth, s. v. 
Aglaurus in Pauly-Wissowa's Real-Encyclopaedie. 

^ Plutarch Alcibiades 15^" ; Demosthenes xiz, 303^^^ ; Lycurgus contra 
Leocratem 76^^^ ; Scholion on Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae 533"* ; 
Hesychius, s. v. ''A7Xavpof^^^ 
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at least an altar in the precinct, whose priest or priestess had a 
special seat in the theatre of Dionysus (C. I. A., iii, 372)". 

Aglanrus herself is represented on a painted amphora (see 
Fig. 6), which shows Boreas carrying off Oreithyia in the pres- 
ence of Herse, Pandrosus, Aglaurus, Erechtheus, and Cecrops 
(de Witte, Vases de rfitrnrie, p. 58, No. 105). 

Again Aglaurus is shown on an Attic red-figure vase from 
Cometo (see Fig. 4), showing the birth of Erichthonius (p. 16 
of this text ; also Furtwangler, Vasen im Antiquarium zu Berlin, 
2, No. 2537 ; Monumenti dell* Instituto, x, Taf. 39 ; Roscher, 
Lexicon, s. v. Erichthonius, p. 1305). 

A third representation (see Fig. 7) is found on a fragment of 
a red-figure vase showing a woman with the inscription, 
*AyAavpo$ (Welcker, BuUettino dell* Instituto Arch. Rom., 1834, 
p. 139 and 1836, p. 137). 

A fourth picture (see Fig. 8) is given on a vase from Camirus 
in the British Museum (Annali dell* Instituto, 1879, tavola 
d*aggregazione F, Sp. 1307 ; also Roscher*s Lexicon, vol. i, p. 
1307, s. v., Erichthonius). 

The fifth (see Fig. 9) is on a vase by Brygus, where two sisters 
are shown, followed by a snake (C. Robert, Bild und Li^, p. 
88). 

It seems quite probable, and the supposition is supported by a 
number of authorities, that a sixth representation (see Fig. 10) 
may be found in one of the three figures in the east gable of the 
Parthenon, commonly known as **The Three Fates,** and now 
resting in the British Museum (Welcker, Alte Denkmaler, i, 
77 ff.) 

As seventh (see Fig. 1 1 ) we may mention an identification of 
the Agraulidae made by F. Hauser on a neo- Attic relief, which 
he reconstructed from fragments found in the Vatican, the Uffizi, 
and at Munich, although all originally came from the Villa 
Palombara, (Jahrbuch des Oesterreichischen Archaeologischen 
Instituts, vi, 1903, pp. 79-107). Perhaps we may also identify 
the Agraulidae on numerous Attic votive reliefs dedicated to Pan 
(Kekul6, Theseion, p. 80, Nr. 192 ; Furtwangler, Athenische 
Mittheilungen, iii, 200). 
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The common facts concerning Pandrosus are similar to those 
concerning Aglaurus and have been stated already. She also 
was spoken of as the wife of Hermes along with Aglaurus and 
Herse, showing how confused the m5rth became. She was the 
faithful sister par excellence in the story of the chest. 

The evidence of the inscriptions and of ancient writers' assigns 
the festival of the Arrephoria to Pandrosus, along with Athena 
Polias. Pausanias gives his account of the ceremony just after 
his visit to the sanctuary of Pandrosus, and so connects the two 
things in thought. His is the fullest account, and is as follows : 
** Not far from the temple of Athena Polias live two maidens, 
whom the Athenians call Arrephoroi. They dwell for a certain 
time near the goddess, but at the time of the festival they act by 
night as follows. They bear upon their heads what the priestess 
of Athena gives them to carry ; the giver does not know the 
nature of what she gives, nor do they who bear it understand. 
There is a precinct in the city not far from that of Aphrodite * * in 
the Gardens'', and a natural underground passage leads down 
into this precinct. By this the maidens go down from the 
Acropolis ; they leave below what they have been carrying, and 
taking something else they bring it back, this also being wrapped 
up. These maidens are then dismissed, and two others are 
brought up into the Acropolis in their place." 

These maidens are generally called Arrephoroi, but Hesychius 
(s. V. *EpfM;^/KH)** and Moeris (s. v. *Efil^ijf^poi)^ call them Erre- 
phoroi, a name which is regularly supported by the evidence of 
the inscriptions, which use the verb ippri<l>opdv many times and 
the noun Ipptf^poi once (C.I. A., iii, 902)*" ; whereas ^pmf^pdv 
occurs but twice (C.I. A., ii, 453b, p. 418*"; C.I. A., iii, 822a, 
p. sos)***. The etymology of the name is usually given by the 
ancients as from SLppvfra+^^opAvy " to carry unspeakable or sacred 
things.*' This was so tempting that the form ^fyt^f^pdv ousted 
the original form ippriifiopdv. It is probably on account of the 
form *Eppti<lHip£a or *Ep<rri<^ta that the scholiast on Aristophanes 



* Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis i*^ ; Pansanias i, 27, 4^'* ; C. I. A., 
ii. 1379*", 1383'". ISSS**', 1390^ ; C. I. A., iii, 887"*. 
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(Lysistrata, 642)'", and Suidas (s. v. 'A/5pi;^pax)"^ as well as 
Hesychius** and Moeris*", think that the festival was performed 
in honor of Herse. 

The accounts of writers other than Pausanias may be summar- 
ized as follows' : The number of maidens was four ; they were 
of noble birth, between the ages of seven and eleven, and were 
chosen by the king archon. They dressed in white, and the 
ornaments of gold which they wore became sacred. They had a 
special kind of cakes, which were made for them and were called 
*' atuistatoi'' (Athenaeus, 114 A)"\ It was the duty of two oi 
the maidens to begin the weaving of the new peplos for Athena. 
The numerous inscribed bases for statues found on the Acropolis 
point to the custom of setting up images of the maidens who 
acted as Arrephoroi, by their fathers, mothers, or brothers. 

The ceremony of the Arrephoria was performed in the month 
of Skirophorion (Etjonologicum Magnum, p. 149, s. v. ^p1^ 
^/kh)'", and Mommsen (Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 509) puts it 
on the twelfth day. 

Miss Harrison (Mythology and Monuments, xxxiii, ffl.) 
thinks, with much probability, that this ceremony was the cause 
of the m5rth about Erichthonius. The myth of the concealment 
of Erichthonius in the chest arose from the concealment of some- 
thing in a box which the maidens were forbidden to open. 

The form of the name ^E/xn/^pta has given rise to the theory 
that the maidens were literally ** dew-carriers * \ since Hesychius 
tells us that Ipfrq means **dew", and the name Pandrosus, the 
sister of Herse, maybe etymologized as meaning ** all-dewy*'. 
Preller (1, 173), following Moeris (s. v. ipprf4>6poi)^, believes 
that the maidens were really ** dew-carriers*', Thautragerinnen, 
without a doubt, and that the ceremony typified the refreshing 
quality of the night dews upon the crops. There is no reason 
why such a dew-carrying ceremony should be so strictly secret, 
and besides that, if the maidens carried dew, they would 

* Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 641 ffl.^** with Scholia'*^ ; Harpocration, s. v. 
d/v>i|^pcir">, Hesjchins, s. v. dppiy^opfa'**, ipp7f^6poi^^ ; Suidas, s. w. 
dp/nivo^ptii^, dppii^pla^^ and ^ic^aro^** ; Btymologicum Magnum, p. 149, 
t. Y. dppfi^6pot^" and dp/viy^opciV" ; Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, pp. ao2, 446, 
8. ▼. dp/>if^pfir>» ; Pollux, x, 191^**. 
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know that fact. In such a childish explanation the ceremony 
loses all its hidden meaning. The two words hpwr<y; and ^^n; may 
also mean ** young things '* or ** young animals *'. It was from 
this meaning that Apollo derived his title of ** Hersos '*, found 
inscribed in the cave at Vari (C. I. A., i, 430)"*. Aeschylus in 
the Agamemnon (147)^" writes that Artemis is the fair goddess 
who favors the S/xxroi of creatures who are fierce ; the context 
shows that these Spocroc must be sucklings (Etymologicum Mag- 
num, s. V. "Epcrat, p. 377, 38)"**. 

Miss Harrison (1. c, p. xxxv) clearly suggests that the objects 
carried by the maidens in the cistae were images (irAcurfiaTa)'* of 
young things, and probably figures of a snake and a child. The 
m3rth of Erichthonius and the three sisters was invented so that 
the maidens would not open the boxes. It is to be noticed that 
the maidens, the Arrephoroi, lived in the precinct of the faithful 
sister, Pandrosus ; Aglaurus had her precinct outside the Acrop- 
olis. Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion, p. 121, Note.), commenting upon a passage in the 
Scholia of Lucian (Dialogi Meretricii, ii, i)***, which contains 
an account of the Thesmophoria, has changed her opinion about 
the irAflUTfiaTo carried in the boxes, and she now interprets them as 
''<^aAAiK. Septuagint, Is. iii, 17. The Arrephoroi are not, as I 
previously (Mythology and Monuments Ancient Athens, p. 
xxxiv) suggested, Hersephoroi, Carriers of Young Things.** 

We have seen that there was a sexual idea present in the intro- 
duction of the form of the snake. Clement of Alexandria 
(Protrepticus 14, 15)*** says that the women celebrated the 
Thesmophoria, the Skirophoria, and the Arrephoria, and these 
festivals were the same in kind. We have accounts of the Thes- 
mophoria. The most complete is that given by the scholiast on 
Lucian (1. c.)^**. A summary of it, containing all the important 
phrases, is as follows : The ceremony was performed by the 
women alone. In memory of Eubouleus and his swine, which 



* Miss Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. xxxiv. 

^ I think that we may emend \}i^ pigmenta of lysctantius Placidus (Narra- 
tiones Fabnlarum, ii, 12)^" to figtnenta. 
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were swallowed up when Pluto stole away Persephone, pigs were 
cast into certain places called * ' megara ' ' , and when the flesh had 
decayed, it was brought forth by women called * * drawers * ' , who 
had undergone ceremonial purification for three days. It was 
believed that if some of this flesh was taken and sown with the 
grain the crop would be good. It was also said that there were 
snakes in these *' megara'*, and that when the ** drawers'* de- 
scended to bring up the flesh, a noise was made to drive the 
snakes away. The same feast was called the Arretophoria, ** and 
the same ceremonial is used to produce the fruit of the earth and 
the offspring of men.*' Mysterious sacred objects, made from 
wheaten dough in the shapes of snakes and men (^oX\oi), were 
also placed in the chasms at the time of the festival, along with 
shoots of the pine tree. These shoots and the pigs were chosen 
as symbols of fertility, and typified the production of fruit and 
the procreation of children. 

Frazer* thinks that the corn-spirit was early conceived of 
in the form of a pig, which later became anthropomorphic and 
was called Demeter and Persephone. There was a legend that 
in searching for her lost daughter, Demeter found Persephone's 
foot-prints obliterated by the tracks of pigs. These tracks, in 
the early stage of the story, were those of the goddesses them- 
selves. Famell gives his conclusions in regard to the Thes- 
mophoria as follows :** * * My conclusions are that this ritual 
has no relation to any form of marriage at all, but was a form of 
magic to secure fertility, and that the women had the prerogative 
because they were more potent in this form of magic than the 
men, the ideas of the fertility of the field and the fertility of the 
womb being necessarily conjoined in this as in many agrarian 
ceremonies." Farnell will treat the Thesmophoria in the third 
volume of his Cults of the Greek States. 

The symbols of fructification in the Thesmophoria were under- 
stood by the grown-up women who used them as typifying the 



* Prazer, The Golden Bough, 2nd ed., ii, 299-303, where analogies among 
different peoples are given. 

*^ Archly fiir Religionswiasenschaft, 1904 (vii, p. 80). 
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power ** both to produce the fruit of the earth and the oflFspring^ 
of men.** In the Arrephoria, however, these male attributes of 
fructification were kept a secret from the maidens, and could not 
be revealed to them, until they had been introduced to the spirits 
of birth and life. Miss Harrison thinks it probable that, from the 
Acropolis, the maidens went down to the sanctuary of Kileithyia, 
''goddess of child-birth,** which sanctuary was near that of 
Aphrodite "in the Gardens** (C. I. A., iii, 318, 'Epcn^^poi? ^8. 
IOiX€40v^[f] 4v*Aypa4€.). This goddess must be propitiated by the 
youuR girl ; it is not known why aU Athenian maidens were not 
Arrephoroit but it is known that here the maiden is initiated 
tn^ft^rt Hhe la allowed to understand the ritual, just as is the case 
in lultlAtlou Into any real religion. This ceremony of the Arre- 
|vhoriA» wt( ^xt told, had something to do with the fertility of the 
fltpUln Aiul the productivity of women, being allied to the Thesmo- 
l^horift in that respect. ToepfiFer writes (Attische Genealogie, 
|V \k\\\ *' Mir jicheint der innere Zusammenhang zwischen den 
\0\ y^xmxA»Si (Ctflissentlich verdunkelten Arrephorien-Gebrauchen 
\\\\\ ^t\\ er»t durch Rohde genauer bekannt gewordenen, der 
IViu^trr uml ihrer Tochter zu Ehren begangenen Ceremonien, 
A\p di>« Namen 'A^^iffo^<^ fiihrten, unverkennbar.** 

\M u* look for parallels of this relation between women and 
Uir cr\*i>« of the fields. Frazer (Commentary on Pausanias, ii, p. 
IWI^ ivinmlM that a story closely resembling this of the Arre- 
\\m\^ in told in Java', but he gives none of the details. Among 
thr i^uciewt writers there are several references to the peculiar 
I'vUtltmii supposed to exist between women and the crops of the 
Md, Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxviii, 77 and 78)"' says, ''Hailstorms, 
whirlwinds, and lightings are driven away by a woman uncovered 

•^t thv time of her monthly periods If women, 

litripiHHl naked at the time of their menses, walk around a field 
of grain, the caterpillars, beetles, and other vermin will fall off 
the rar», Metrodorus Scepsensis reports that in Cappadoda, on 
aiHxmnt of the great number of insects, the women go through 



•Tijdiohrift voor Nederlandsh Indie, I4de Jaargang (1852). Tweede Dell. 
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the cultivated fields with their clothing raised to their waists. 
In other places it is customary for them to go with bare feet, hair 
in disorder and girdles loosened.*' Pliny in another place (xvii, 
266)*** tells that women during their monthly flow, with naked 
feet and loosened girdles, could protect an orchard from cater- 
pillars by walking around each tree. Havelock Ellis' reports 
on the authority of Bastanzi that this is believed and acted upon 
in Italy to-day. 

Aelian (de Natura Animalium, vi, 36)'* records that if a 
woman during her monthly purgation walked through a garden, 
the caterpillars would be destroyed. Columella (De Re Rustica, 
X, 357-362**®, and xi, 3, 64) tells of this same remedy and gives 
it on the authority of Democritus, who wrote a treatise ircpt 
dvTiira^v. Palladius (De Re Rustica, i, 35, 3)'" gives his testi- 
mony also to this custom. 

Longfellow in his poem of Hiawatha (xiii) tells the Indian 
legend of how Minnehaha blessed the corn-fields at the direction 
of her husband : 

* * You shall bless to-night the corn-fields. 
Draw a magic circle round them. 
To protect them from destruction. 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagamin^ the thief of corn-fields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear. 
In the night when all is silence. 
In the night, when all is darkness, 
When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahivin, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams, 
So that not an ear can hear you, 
So that not an eye can see you. 
Rise up from your bed in silence. 
Lay aside your garments wholly. 
Walk around the fields you planted. 



^ Studies io the Psychologj of Sex, Appendix A, Menstmation and the 
Position of Women, p. 212-213. 
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Round the borders of the corn-fields, 
Covered by your tresses only, 
Robed with darkness as a garment. 
Thus the fields shall be more fruitful, 
And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 
So that neither blight nor mildew, 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect. 
Shall pass o*er the magic circle. 
Not the dragon-fly, Kwo-ne-she, 
Not the spider, Subbekashe, 
Nor the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena, 
Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana with the bearskin, 
King of all the caterpillars/' 

The original of this legend is recorded in Schoolcraft's Oneota 
(P- 83) • ^ quote his account of the custom also: ** A singular 
proof of this belief, in both sexes, of the mysterious influence of 
the steps of a woman on the vegetable and insect creation is 
found in an ancient custom, which was related to me, respecting 
corn-planting. It was the practice of the hunter's wife, when 
the field of com had been planted, to choose the first dark night 
or overclouded evening to perform a secret circuit, sans habille- 
menty around the field. For this purpose she slipped out of the 
lodge in the evening, unobserved, to some obscure nook, where 
she completely disrobed. Then, taking her matchecota, or 
principal garment, in one hand, she dragged it around the field. 
This was thought to insure a prolific crop, and to prevent the 
assaults of insects and worms upon the grain. It was supposed 
they could not cross the charmed line." 

This version combines all the essential features of our myth, 
whose origin we must seek in a primitive ceremony intended to 
be magical in its effect, in which the fertility of woman acts 
favorably upon the crops of the fields — similia similibus curantur, 

I think that it has not been noticed that one of Horace's Odes 
(iii, 23), addressed to a country maiden, Phidyle, may have some 
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bearing on this question. Certain ceremonies are mentioned, 
the object of which is to obtain fruitful crops, and although 
no walking at night is spoken of, still the dark of the moon 
is mentioned ; but all the details are not to be expected in 
Horace's poem, which is not primarily an account of the cere- 
mony. This ** dark of the moon *' superstition needs no discus- 
sion here ; almost everyone can recall some modem case of it. It 
is interesting to notice that a pig is to be sacrificed ; this reminds 
one of the Thesmophoria. 

Caelo supinas si tuleris manus 
Nascente luna, rustica Phidyle, 
Si ture placaris et horna 

Fruge Lares avidaque porca : 

Nee pestilentem sentiet Africum 
Fecunda vitis nee sterilem seges 
Robiginem aut dulces alumni 
Pomifero grave tempus anni. 

I may even dare to bring forward as a case in point the tale of 
the Lady Godiva or Godgifu, a Saxon lady of Coventry, Eng- 
land, who rode completely naked through the town as an act of 
devotion to her people, so that they might be freed from the 
burdens which had been imposed by her husband, Leofric, Earl 
of Mercia. This is an historical instance, and was commemor- 
ated by a fair, which has been held at intervals ever since, but 
I believe that back of this historical event there was a folk- 
belief in this peculiar efficacy of a naked woman. There is a full 
discussion of this tale in Freeman's Norman Conquest, but it is 
best known from Tennyson's poem, Godiva. 

These scattered instances, which I have enumerated from Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy, England, and North America, will serve to 
show how widely spread is this belief, which I think is also the 
root idea of the Athenian Arrephoria'. 



■It may be objected that the age of the maiden Arrephoroi (7-11) ia 
previoua to womanhood or the appearance of the menses, but the Arrephoria 
is to be regarded as a sort of prelude to the Thesmophoria ; the effects are 
similar. 
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The Arrephoroi seem to have taken part in the minor festival 
of the Chalcea also, for Suidas (s. v. XoXxcui)"® records that the 
Chalcea was **a festival at Athens, which some call the Athe- 
naea. It was afterwards celebrated by the artisans only, because 
Hephaestus worked in bronze in Attica. It falls on the last day 
of Pyanepsion, at which time the priestesses along with the Arre- 
phoroi set the threads in the loom (&a(;oynu) for the weaving of 
the peplos. Phanodemus thinks that the festival is not in honor 
of Athena, but of Hephaestus." Bekker (Anecdota Graeca, i, 
239)"^ speaks of a Deipnophoria, which consisted of ** carrying 
gifts of food to the daughters of Cecrops, Herse, Pandrosus, and 
Aglaurus. It was carried out elaborately for some mystical 
reason, and many celebrated it, for it embodied an element of 
rivalry." Whether this Deipnophoria was distinct from the 
other festivals in which the daughters were concerned is un- 
certain. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss the difiFerent forms that the 
word Arrephoria takes. Arretophoria could be applied in its 
etymological meaning to the Arrephoria just as well as to the 
Thesmophoria, as Lucian's scholiast tells us. The form dp^vpfo- 
i^f^^Vy given by Suidas, is suggestive, if the first part could be 
connected with ^pi/v, ** male ", but the retention of 17 in the com- 
pound is against this view, although such retention may be 
justified by analogy. 

From an inscription (C. I. A., iii, 319, "Epcn/^^opoi? /?. T^ 
04ii3o9), it seems evident that Pandrosus, the patroness of this 
ceremony of the Arrephoria, was sometimes identified with Ge- 
Themis, who is an earlier aspect of Demeter and Persephone 
(Miss Harrison, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1 891, p. 352), who 
were patronesses of the Thesmophoria. In fact, both or all these 
divinities were earth spirits. Pandrosus in the myth is faithful 
to her trust ; she is really Curotrophus. Miss Harrison would 
also conceive of Eileithyia as this early earth-goddess. This Ge- 
Themis- Pandrosus divinity passed away before the rising 
Demeter, and Hermes, the husband of Pandrosus, — Hermes who 
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was an ith3rphallic god of fertility', leaves some traces of his rela- 
tionship on the Areopagus (Pausanias, i, 28, 6), Kcirat 8^ ksu, 
UXovriay koI *Ep/i^s kou Tijq ^yoAfui. An ancient wooden image of 
Hermes was kept in the temple of Athena Polias, concealed by 
myrtle boughs ; it was said to be an offering of Cecrops, the 
legendary father of Pandrosus (Pausanias, i, 27, i)*". 

A passage in Harpocration (s. v. ^irt)3oiov)^" based on the au- 
thority of Philochorus reads, **if anyone sacrificed an ox to 
Athena, it was necessary to sacrifice also a sheep to Pandora.*' 
These sacrificial animals are natural in the case of agricultural 
divinities. This passage has puzzled students, who amend Pan- 
dora to Pandrosus, since Pandora is not otherwise found in the 
cult of Athena. However, if we recognize that Pandrosus is Ge, 
and Pandora is the same, it is unnecessary to make the change. 
Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 
278-81) thinks that Pandora was merely a form of Kore, or 
the twin earth-spirit of Demeter. By what seems a mere slip, 
Fulgentius (Mythologiae, ii, i4)*' speaks of the two sisters, 
Aglaurus and Pandora, where Pandora is evidently Pandrosus. 
Photius and Suidas also give a variant reading of Pandora for 
Pandrosus in their descriptions of the ir/joroviov*". 

The Pandroseum, or sanctuary of Pandrosus, was on the Acrop- 
olis just west of the Erechtheum. This is clear from the evidence 
of the inscriptions relating to the building of the Erechtheum** 
and from the account of Pausanias (i, 27, 2)***, who says that the 
temple of Pandrosus, which must have been in this enclosure, 
was contiguous (cruvcxiy?) to the Erechtheum. According to 



* Preller-Robert, 4th ed., p. 388. Hermes was also the father of Cephalns 
by Creusa, the daughter of Erechtheus. In this discussion I have not taken 
the various local peculiarities of Erechtheus into consideration ; an account 
by Bngelmann may be consulted in Roscher's Lexicon. 

*>C. I. A., i, 322 (1. 45, 63, 70)'"; C. I. A., iv, 1, p. 1481** ; also Philochorus, 
fr. 146 in Dionysius Halicarnassensis de Dinarcho, 3"^. This last fragment 
makes mention of an altar of Zeus Herceus under the sacred olive in the 
Pandroseum, saying that a dog entered the Pandroseum from the temple of 
the Polias and mounted and lay down upon this altar ; the dog was taboo on 
the Acropolis. 
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Prazer,* the temple was a small building which seems to have 
abutted on the south end of the west wall of the Krechtheum. 

Sacrifices were made to Athena Polias and to Pandrosus by the 
Athenian youths (C. I. A., ii, 48i)"*. I am not discussing here 
the fact that later, in Athenian religion, the all-powerful cult of 
Athena absorbed the cults of Aglaurus and Pandrosus, and that 
Athena used their names attached to her own merely as cult 
epithets. The scholiast on Aristophanes (Lysistrata, 439)"* 
thinks that it was from Pandrosus that Athena received the 
name of Pandrosus. The Arrephoroi acted both for Athena 
Polias and for Pandrosus, as we learn from inscriptions on the 
bases of statues set up to them in the Pandroseum (C. I. A., lii, 
887^** ; ii, 1390)'". Thallo, who was one of the personifications 
of the seasons, was worshipped by the Athenians along with Pan- 
drosus, according to Pausanias (ix, 35, 2)"\ This Thallo was 
one of the spirits invoked in the oath of the ephebi at the 
sanctuary of Aglaurus. 

It was probably in the Pandroseum that the court for ball- 
playing for the Arrephoroi was placed, and in this court there 
was also a bronze statue of Isocrates, represented as a boy on 
horseback (Vitae decem Oratorum, p. 839b. )^*'. Here also was 
the ancient olive** tree, sacred to Athena, which Pausanias and 
ApoUodorus mention (Apollodori Bibliotheca, iii, 14, x)**^. 

A trace of Eastern or Semitic influence in the case of Pan- 
drosus is seen in the fact that she was regarded as the first 
spinner. Her priestess wore a peculiar robe which was called 
ito&Skvxov. This is mentioned by Pollux (x, 191)^^, and also by 
Suidas and Photius (s. v. ir/joroviov)***. Pandrosus with her 
sisters made clothing for men out of wool. The Phoenicians 
were the introducers of the fine arts into Greece and some of the 
traits of Pandrosus probably came with the Phoenicians. The 
two Arrephoroi, who wove the peplos for Athena, typify Pan- 
drosus and her sister. Athena Krgane later usurped their pre- 
rogatives. Pandrosus is kept in close connection with the Erech- 



« Commentary on Pausanias, ii, p. 337. 
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theum, and the grave of her old Semitic father Cecrops was 
near at hand under the southwest corner of that building, if 
Dorpfeld is correct in his identification. So here we have Erech- 
theus, Cecrops, and Pandrosusin juxtaposition on the Acropohs, 
typifying the old Semitic element in the settlement around the 
Acropolis. 

Pandrosus is represented along with Aglaurus on the amphora 
showing Boreas carrying off Oreithyia (see Fig. 6) ; on the red- 
figure vase from Corneto, showing the birth of Erichthonius (see 
Fig. 4): she is probably one of the "Three Fates" in the 
eastern gable of the Parthenon (see Fig. 10), and she is identified 
with certainty by Robert (Hermes, xvi, 67) as the maiden on the 
Petersburg hydria (Petersburg Collection, Vol. ii, loii), whom 
Brunn takes as the nymph of the place (Sitzungsberichte der 
Bayrischen Akademie, 1876, 1, 477). 

We come now to the third sister, Herse, and find that she has 
no cult at Athens, nor is there any Athena Herse ; Athena does 
not adopt her name as she did the names of Aglaurus and Pan- 
drosus. Herse has not even an abiding place. Ovid (Metamor- 
phoses, ii, 739)'** noticed this, and placed her in a middle chamber 
on the Acropolis between Pandrosus and Aglaurus. Other earlier 
writers, such as Ister (Scholiast on Aristophanis Lysistrata 
643)"*, felt the need of a cult for Herse, and so they state that 
the Arrephoria or Ersephoria was held in her honor. However, 
we have seen that this festival was really held in honor of Pan- 
drosus, and the evidence of Ister cannot counterbalance the 
weight of evidence on the other side. Miss Harrison (Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. 1901, p. 351) shows quite conclusively that 
Herse " is a mere etymological eponymous of the festival Herse- 
phoria. ' ' She is but the double of Pandrosus ; she is not original 
in the myth, but comes in later to make up a triad, as in the case 
of the Charites. Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, p. a86) writes: " Evidence is not lacking that 
the trinity-form grew out of the duality." Originally there were 
only two, a variation of mother and maid, Demeter and Kore, 
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or two forms of the same thing at different stages. Of course, in 
classical times Herse was recognized and represented in art, and 
confuses the m3rth by being associated with Hermes as his wife, 
and by usurping the rights of her sisters in other ways. Alcman 
(fr. 48, taken from Plutarch's Symposium, iii, 10, 3)** poetically 
says that Krsa was the daughter of Zeus and Selene, but here the 
reference is clearly to the dew which forms only on clear, moon- 
light nights, and there is no idea of Herse being one of the ** dew- 
sisters '*. 

C. Robert (De Gratiis Atticis in Comment. Mommsen, p. 
143 ff.) has noticed a connection between these maidens and the 
Charites ; he holds that Herse should be identified with Auxo, 
just as Pandrosus was with Thallo. Auxo was mentioned along 
with Aglaurus and Thallo in the oath of the ephebi (Pollux, viii, 
106)"®. Toepffer^s ideas in regard to this relationship have 
already been discussed. Miss Harrison in her Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, (p. 260) discusses a black-figure 
cylix in Munich (see Fig. 12), which shows certain creatures, 
whose upper part is in the figure of a maiden, while the lower 
part is snakelike ; they are creeping about among some vines or 
shrubbery. "They are Charites, givers of grace and increase, 
and their snake-bodies mark them not as malevolent, but as earth- 
daemons, genii of fertility. They are near akin to the local 
Athenian hero, the snake-tailed Cecrops, and we are tempted to 
conjecture that in art, though not in literature, he may have lent 
his snake- tail to the Agraulid nymphs, his daughters.** 

On a neo-Attic relief (F. Hauser, Jahrbuch des Oesterr. Arch. 
Instituts, vi, 1903, p. 79-107 ; American Journal of Archaeology 
vii, (1903), p. 468), we find the Agraulidae represented along 
with the Horae, three figures each (see Fig. 11). From the 
same place — the Villa Palombara in Italy — came the reliefs of the 
Moerae, Zeus, and Hephaestus, now at Tegel, which are repro- 
duced on the Madrid puteal along with the birth of Athena. It 
is interesting to note that Hesychius"' says that the Moerae and 
the Agraulidae were considered the same among the Athenians. 
In this set of reliefs there seem to have been four divisions, and 
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Hauser thinks that it is probable that they are copies of bronze 
reliefs by the younger Cephisodotus, which adorned the altar of 
Zeus Soter and Athena Soteira at the Piraeus. 

Herse may be represented along with Aglaurus in the places 
mentioned in the treatment of that divinity, and possibly she is 
also shown along with Poseidon on a vase at Munich (Miinchener 
Vasen, 415). 

In the original m3rth, then, we have Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and 
Erichthonius. It is interesting to note the succession of their 
festivals; the Plynteria in Thargelion (May-June), the Arre- 
phoria in Sdrophorion (June-July), and the Panathenaea in 
Hecatombaeon (July-August). This may denote successive 
stages in the development of the crops (Stephanus Byzantius, 

S. V. 'AypavXiJ)". 

When Athena became the great political goddess (Polias) of 
the Athenian state, she took over all these festivals into her own 
cult, and of these the Panathenaea was made the greatest, being 
the last of the three. The divinities with their Eastern character- 
istics became reconciled to Athena on the Acropolis and were 
subordinated to her. They became merely cult names. 

We have seen that the sisters cannot be merely ' ' dew-carriers ' ' , 
and the whole story cannot be simply an agricultural myth, nor 
can these nymphs be only spring n3anphs of the Acropolis as E. 
Curtius (Hermes, xxi, p. 291) would have us believe. The evi- 
dence does not permit of these conclusions. We have been 
driven to a non-Greek or Semitic origin for some of their attri- 
butes ; Cecrops and Erichthonius are unanthropomorphic ; the 
sisters are sisters of Phoenice, ''the Phoenician'* (Suidas, s. v. 
^oivun^ux ypa/ifuira)" ; Aglaurus is propitiated by human sacrifice, 
and Pandrosus, closely associated with Cecrops, is the first 
spinner. Any et3anologizing on the origin of these names I must 
leave to some one better fitted for determining it. 



*■ Harpocration (s. ▼. Ilara^rata)" tells on ancient antbority that Erich- 
thonius instituted the Panathenaea ; of course not under that name, for that 
comes from the so-called coalition of Theseus. Suidas records (s. ▼• 
Kovporp6^9 Tify* that Erichthonius was the first to sacrifice to Ge-Curotro- 
phus (Pandrosus?) on the Acropolis. 
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It may be well in conclusion to recapitulate the story of the 
birth of Erichthonius, in order to see what remains after certain 
embellishments have been left out. 

In the first place the relations between Hephaestus and Athena 
were late in arising, and came from the fact that both were associ- 
ated with artisans, and were worshipped by different classes of 
society in the Athenian state. When Athena as Krgane and 
Hephaestus were brought into conjunction with one another in 
the clash of worships at Athens, they had to marry and have a 
child, but Athena had also to preserve her virginity. Previous 
to this time Athena had come into conflict with a chthonic, or 
snake god, and had adopted him into her cult. This snake was 
Erichthonius and he was the same as Erechtheus, Cecrops, and 
Poseidon, of which last the story of the reconciliation is usually 
told. If this snake divinity was purely native to Athens in the 
beginning, he had, at any rate, been afiPected by Eastern influ- 
ences at a later period, as is shown by his identification with 
Cecrops and Poseidon, and his place in the sky among the 
heavenly bodies. This snake god, who sometimes vacillates in 
form between snake and human form, at last came into the story 
as the product of the struggle between Athena and Hephaestus. 
There was a ritual for the worship of this snake god, which was 
celebrated by grown women in the Thesmophoria and by girls in 
the Arrephoria. This ritual of the Arrephoria gave rise to the 
story of the concealment of the snake-child Erichthonius in a 
chest, and his delivery over to certain maidens for them to guard. 
In the ceremony images of snakes and of the male member of 
generation were put into a box, which must not be opened by the 
maidens who guarded it. The symbols in the box were used as a 
charm, or were supposed to act beneficially on the crops of the 
fields, as also did the women themselves. I have discussed the 
relations between snakes and men and women, and the supposed 
e£Fect of women on the fertility of the fields. I might even hazard 
a guess that the kernel of the ceremony, that started the myth of 
the concealment, is the typification of the sexual act itself by 
symbols, namely a chest, or box, and the image of a snake put into 
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it. Finally the two maidens of the Arrephoria were represented 
in the myth by certain nymphs, who, as has been shown, were 
originally two in number, one faithful, one unfaithful. Certain 
ritualistic practices were attached to their worship, and produced 
different endings to the myth, after the girls had opened the 
chest ; this has been shown in the study of the Plynteria. The 
whole myth then is a confusion of Ol3anpian divinities with 
chthonic, or primitive cults, and Eastern influences, which it is 
well nigh impossible to unravel completely and to tabulate. The 
part played by Hephaestus and Athena and the consequent fructi- 
fication of the earth has the appearance of an Aryan nature m5rth, 
such as is shown in the Rig- Veda, where the Indra bull pours 
his fructif3dng seed upon mother earth in the form of rain. 

In the explanation of the various aspects of the m5rth which I 
have tried to give, if any one thing has been emphasized, it is 
this, that sex and the social position of women are to be recog- 
nized as important factors in the development of the rituals of 
early peoples, among whom we may number the Greeks. The 
pushing back of the origin of certain features of the myth under 
consideration to an Eastern source need only make more certain 
the sexual features which appear in the fragmentary accounts of 
the myth and ritual which have come down to us. The ultimate 
explanation of the why and the wherefore of certain beliefs, 
either in regard to sex or other natural phenomena, lies in the 
psychological ground-work of primitive man, and in the study of 
such a ground- work we are as yet mere novices and gropers in 
darkness.* 



* I cannot leave this question of the influence of sex, in the study of Greek 
ritual and mythology, without giving one more instance that has occurred 
to me, although it has no connection with the myth under discussion. 
Miss Harrison treats of the ceremony of the " Aiora" in Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. zl, and it is also discussed by Wentzel 
in the Pauly-Wissowa Real-Bncyclopaedie. The story concerning the 
origin of the festival was that Icarius was murdered by the Athenians, and 
that his daughter Brigone wandered about in search of him ; when she 
found his dead body, she hanged herself. The Athenians were punished for 
the murder, for many of the Athenian women sought the same death aa 
Brigone. A festival was instituted in memory of the death of Brigone, but 
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instead of women, puppeU were stmng up (a/wpeartfat), and Krigone was 
celebrated in a song as the dX^rtt, or wandering one. The festival, then, 
seems to have been one of expiation, and in the ritual there was swinging by 
maidens. Miss Harrison thinks that the whole myth is a contamination 
of primitive Dionysiac worship and late Apolline cults ; from the first, the 
idea of a wave-offering, from the second, the notion of the expiation of 
hereditary guilt. She adds : " Why the wave-offering or swinging is con- 
sidered expiatory, I do not clearly know, but the notion of swinging as a 
cultus practice is not, I believe, confined to the Greeks." 

The festival was said to be e^deirpot, and was also ** licentious** or 
"wanton'* (rpvi^Qv) in character (Athenaeus, xiv, lo). There is described 
in Bent's Cyclades (p. 5) a swing festival at Seriphos and Karpathos, cele- 
brated at the present time, where maidens are swung, just as they were 
in the ceremony of the "Aiora**. However, it is the licentiousness of 
the ceremony that I wish to speak of ; this licentiousness is to be explained 
by the effects of the swinging, and I can best account for this effect of 
swinging by quoting passages from different writers bearing on the point. 
Havelock Ellis (Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Auto-Erotism, p. 120) 
writes in connection with the use of hobby-horses : '^ at the temples in some 
parts of central India, I am told, swings are hung up in pairs, men and 
women swinging in these until sexually excited ; during the months when 
the men in these districts have to be away from home the girls put up 
swings to console themselves for the loss of their husbands.*' Again Ellis 
writes (Studies in the Psychology of Sex ; Love and Pain, p. 121) : "The 
imagined pleasure of being strangled by a lover brings us to a group of feel- 
ings which would seem to be not unconnected with respiratory elements. I 
refer to the pleasurable excitement experienced by some in suspension, 
swinging, restraint, and fetters. Strangulation seems to be the extreme and 
most decided type of this group of imagined or real situations, in all of 
which a respiratory disturbance seems to be an essential element ( Angell and 
Thompson, "A Study of the Relations between certain Organic Processes 
and Consciousness," Psychological Review, January, 1899. A summary 
statement of the relations of the respiration and circulation to emotional 
states will be found in Kiilpe's Outlines of Psychology, Part i, section 2, par. 
37). In explaining these phenomena we have to remark that respiratory ex- 
citement has always been a conspicuous part of the whole process of tumes- 
cence and detumescence, of the struggles of courtship and of its climax, and 
that any restraint upon respiration, or, indeed, any restraint upon muscular 
and emotional activity generally, tends to heighten the state of sexual excite- 
ment associated with such activity. I have elsewhere, when studying the 
spontaneous solitary manifestation of the sexual instinct (Auto- Erotism), 
referred to the pleasurably emotional, and sometimes sexual, effects of 
swinging and similar kinds of movement. It is possible that there is a cer- 
tain significance in the frequency with which the eighteenth century French 
painters, who lived at a time when the refinements of sexual emotion were 
carefully sought out, have painted women in the act of swinging. Fra- 
gonard mentions that in 1763 a gentleman invited him into the country, 
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with the request to paint his mistress, especially stipulating that she should 
be depicted in a swing. The same motive was common among the leading 
artists of that time. It may be said that this attitude was merely a pretext 
to secure a vision of ankles, but that result could easily have been obtained 
without the aid of a swing.'* Kline in an article " The Migratory Impulse '* 
in The American Journal of Psychology for October, 1898, p. 62, writes : 
"The sensation of motion, as yet but little studied from a pleasure- pain 
standpoint, is undoubtedly a pleasure giving sensation. For Aristippus, the 
end of life is pleasure, which he defines as gentle motion. Motherhood 
long ago discovered its virtue as furnished by the cradle. Galloping to 
town on the parental knee is a pleasing pastime in every nursery. The 
several varieties of swings, the hammock, see-saw, flying-jenny, merry-go- 
round, shooting the chutes, sailing, coasting, rowing, and skating, together 
with the fondness of children for rotating rapidly in one spot until dizzy, 
and for jumping from high places are all devices and sports for stimulating 
the sense of motion. In most of these modes of motion the body is passive 
or semi-passive, save in such motions as skating and rotating on the feet. 
The passiveness of the body precludes any important contribution of stimuli 
from kinaesthetic sources. TTie stimuli are probably furnished ^ as Dr. Hall 
and others have suggested, by a redistribution of fluid pressure {due to 
unusual motions and positions of the body) to the inner walls of he several 
vascular systems of the body, * ' 
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*Antigonus Carystius, Hist. Mirab. xii: *AfjL€Xrjaray6pai 8i h 

*A$rp»uo9, h TTjv *At$l&i <rvyyeypa^a>S9 ov ffyrfai Kopvtvrjv irpwrivrwcrBai irpoi 
T^v AKpoTTokiv, ovS* Ixoi &v dvuv itapoxm ovScis. 'AiroSiiS<ixriv Sk rrjv airiay 
fiv$ucS»9, ^trlv yap 'H^cuitrr^ Sotfcun;? rrj^ 'A^iyvas, avyKaroKXtBeUrav avrr/v 
d^vurOrjvoji. rov Sk ^H^oiorov, cis yrjv ireorovra, wpdieaOai to airip/jui. Ttfv 
Sk yrjv vtrrtpov avry dvoSovnu 'E/mx^oviov ov rpi^uv rrjv 'A^rp^ay^ «u as 
Kumpt KaJSap^ai, kol irapaBiaBai. roXs Kocpoiros irouriv, *AypavX^ mu 
IIav^o(r^ #au '^paia, koI itriraiai p,rj dvaCyetv r^v Kurrrp^f ccos &v avr^ 
iX$jf, d^cxo/Un^K 8i cis IlcXXi^n/v, ^iptav opo^, Iva Ipvpa wpo TrJ9 dxpo- 
ir6X€ii>9 iroiffirg' rhs Sk Kocpoiros Ovyaripa^ ras Svo, " Ay pavXov koX HdvSpo- 
<ro¥, r^v Kumpf dvoiiai, koJL iSciv Spoicovras Svo irtpi rov ^E/mx^ovcov. r^ 8i 
*A$tp^f it>€powrg TO ^posy o vvv icaXcirai AvKaPrprroi, icopwn/v ^i;o-iv 
diravr^aoi, #cai dirdv, on *E/mx0ovco9 ^v ^vcp<p* r^v 8i dKouovurav, /Su/^ou 
r^ ^pos, ^ov vvv ioTi, tq Sk Kopiavrj, Sta rrjv #ca#cayycAiav, ciirciv o>s d^ 
dKpowoXjLv ov 0cfus avr^ lorot d^iKccrAu. 

'Euripides, Ion, 21 ffl. : 

icav^ yap 1) Ac^ icopi; 
^povpcD irapa{cv£acra ^vAxucc o'wparos 
fiuro'w Spoicovrc, iroptfcvocs 'AyAavpuri 

ScSoXTi 0'(tf{ttV. 

• Euripides, Ion, 258-274 : 

ION. Tis y cT ; iro0cv y^s ^X0cs ; ^ic irotov irarpoc 
vc^vfcas ; 6vopa rC ore KoXciv i^fias )(p€iDV ; 
260 KP. KpcoiKra ficp /aoc rouvofi*, ^ic 8* *Epcx^cfi>9 
witfiVKa^ mTpi9 y^ 8* 'AA/koucdv iroXis. 
ION. & icXavdv oUoiKr* cEorv yevviuW r* £iro 

rpa^cura irar^p^tfv, & ov 0av/Aa{cDy ywai. 

RP. rooavra iccvrvx^M^i ^ ^^*« ^^ ^^. 
265 ION. irp^ $€iav AXtjOiaif cl»9 /xc/AV0cvrat /Sporois, 
KP. rt XP^M* ^pforf^t & ^cp* ; iKpoBuv 0c\cd. 
ION. iic y^ irarpos <rov irpoyoros IjSAoorcv iran/p ; 
KP. 'Epix^i^vuk yc* r^ 8i ycroc fi' ovic &^cXd. 
ION. 9 mu cr^' 'AAiva yrj$€v i$av€ikfTo ; 
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270 KP c2s irapOivovi yc ;(CipaSy ov rcxoixra viv. 

IQN SiSciKTi 8*, SKnrtp iv ypa<f)y vofu^ercu ; 

KP KcKpoiros ye orcpfav irourtv ov\ optafuvov. 

IQN ^xovoa Xv<nu irap$€yovs rct;;(OS 0eas. 

KP rocye^ fiavovaui oricoircXov ^/Aofav irirpa%, 

* ApoUodorus, iii, 14, 6 : ToCrov ('Epixtfovtov) oc fi^v 'H^omttov icat 
r^s Kpayaov Ouyarpo^ *Ar0iSo9 cTnu XcyoiKriv, oi 3i 'H^oiicrrov kcu 'A0i;vas, 
ovrcos. *KOrjva iropeycFcro irpo9 ^H^euorov, ovAa ncarcunccvacrflu Otkovau, 
o 8i iyKaraXjeXMfifi€yoq inro 'A^po&ri/s cts iirtjBvfuav HXurOt r7J% 'A0rp^9f 
Kou &(i)xciv avri^v rfp^aro. fj Sk l^cvyev. o>s ^ ^yyvs avr^s iyfvtro iroXXj 
dvayiq; (^ yap X^^^)» ^"ftiparo crwcXtfciv. 1} 3i o>s oroi^pwv xai irapOivoi 
cZau ovK i7vccrxero. o 8i d.ir€(nr€pfiriy€v as ro orxcXos r^s 0cas. ixuvrf Sk 
fjLv<ra\$eUm ipiif diropAiojara rov yovov cis y^v Ippafft. ^tvyownji 3i avr^s, 
ical r^s yov^s as y^v ircorovo^, *Ept;(^dvu>9 yiVerai. rovrov ^AOrfva icpv^a 
rciiv oAAwv 0c(tfv Irpc^cv, dSdvarov BiXanxTa Troc^otu* fcot icara^ci(ra avrov 
CIS KUrrrfv navSpdcr^ r^ ¥i€Kpoir<K irapOLKariOtTO^ dirairovora r^v Kiarjjv 
dvoiyav. Oi 8i dScX^cu r^s HavSpocrou rjvoiyovaiv vtto ircpicpyias, fccu 
Owvrai r^ Ppi^a irap€<nrtipafjL€voy Spaxovra' icai a»s fi^v Ivcoc Xcyovorcv, vir' 
avrov Su<f>$dpYf(rav rov Spoxovros, a»s 3i Ivtocy &' 6pyrfv *hOrp^a% ifjLfiavtl^ 
ycvo/ACvai Kara r^s dicpoiroXoiK avrcLs ippajfav. iv Sk rep rtfuvti rpa^cs 
*Epi)(^ovi09 vir* avr^s 'A^i^vas, cic)3aXo>v *AfjL<lnKT-vova iPacriXcvo'cv *AOrivwv, 
xoi ro ^v dicpoirdXa ioavov rrj^ *A6rfva% iSpixraro, icat roiv Ilava^vouitav r^v 
ioprrjv avyum^auTOf koX UpaiiOiav vrjC^a. vvfJL4^vp^ iyrjfuy, i$ r/^ irals HavHtav 
iyeyy^etf. 

* Scholia in Iliadis B 547 : 

*l^p€)($fjosi] *Ep€;(0ccDS rov jSoo'iXccDS 'AA/yatwy, rov icat *Epi;(^nov 
jcoXovftcKOv, ycvn^cvros 3i ^ic rov 'H^atorov. ovros yc^ iSunKcv 'A0i;vav 
ipoiv avr^Si ij Sk l^vycv* ws 8i iyyvs avr^s lyhttro iroXkg dydyK-g (^v yo^ 
XC^A^)i iirciparo owtKOuv 1) 8^ o>s o'w^pcDV #cai iroptfci/os o&ra ovic 
dvccTxero. ovrcos dirtairtpfirp^cy cis ro or#cc\o$ r^s 0eas. 1} 8i fivira)($dtra, 
ipuif dirofuiiafra r^v ydvov Ippt^cv cis y^v* d0cv *Epi;(^dvt09 6 ^#c r^s y^ 
dvoSotftts inus iicXi^Ay, diro rov ^piov #cai r^s )(Owoi. iOTOpCi KaXXipAX^ 
ir ^Eiccai;. 

* Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii, 552 ffl. : 

- - - - nam tempore quodam 
Pallas Erichthonium, prolem sine matre creatam, 
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Clauserat Actaeo texta de vimine dsta, 
555 Virginibusque tribus gemino de Cecrope natis 
Et legem dederat, sua ne secreta viderent. 
Abdita fronde levi densa speculabar ab ulmo, 
Quid facerent. commissa duae sine fraude tuentur, 
Pandrosus atque Herse. timidas vocat una sorores 
560 Aglauros, nodosque manu diducit. et intus 
Infantemque vident apporectumque draconem. 

' Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii, 740 ffl. : 
740 Quae tenuit laevum, venientem prima notavit 
Mercurium nomenque dei scitarier ausa est 
Kt causam adventus. cui sic respondit Atlantis 
Pleionesque nepos : * ego sum, qui iussa per auras 
Verba patris porto. pater est mihi luppiter ipse. 
745 Nee fingam causas : tu tantum fida sorori 
Esse velis prolisque meae matertera dici. 
Herse causa viae, faveas oramus amanti.' 
Aspicit hunc oculis isdem, quibus abdita nuper 
Viderat Aglaurus flavae secreta Minervae, 
750 Proque ministerio magni sibi ponderis aurum 
Postulat : interea tectis excedere cogit. 

"Hyginus, Fabulae, 166 : 

Vulcanus lovi ceterisque deis solia aurea ex adamante cum 
fecisset, luno cum sedisset, subito in aere pendere coepit. Quod 
cum ad Vulcanum missum esset, ut matrem quam ligaverat 
solveret, iratus quod de caelo praecipitatus erat negat se ma- 
trem uUam habere. Quem cum Liber Pater ebrium in condlio 
deorum adduxisset, pietati negare non potuit : tum optionem a 
love accepit, si quid ab iis petisset, impetraret. Tunc ergo 
Neptunus, quod Minervae erat infestus, instigavit Vulcanum 
Minervam petere in coniugium. Qua re impetrata, in thalamum 
cum venisset, Minerva monitu lovis virginitatem suam armis 
defendit, interque luctandum ex semine eius quod in terram 
deddit, natus est puer, qui inferiorem partem draconis habuit ; 
quem Krichthonium ideo nominarunt, quod Ipvi Graece certatio 
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dicitur, x^a>v autem terra dicitur. Quern Minerva cum clam 
nutriret, dedit in cistula servandum Aglauro Pandroso et Hersae 
Cecropis filiabus. Hae cum cistulam aperuissent comix indi- 
cavit ; illae, a Minerva insania obiecta ipsae se in mare praedpi- 
taverunt. 

•Hyginus, Astronomica, ii, 13: Heniochus. Hunc nos 
Aurigam Latine dicimus nomine Erichthonium, ut Eratosthenes 
monstrat. quem Jupiter cum vidisset primum inter homines 
equos quadrigis iunxisse, admiratus est ingenium hominis, ad 
Solis inventa accessisse, quod is princeps quadrigis inter deos est 
usus. sed Erichthonius et quadrigas, ut ante diximus, et sacrificia 
Minervae, et templum in arce Atheniensium primus instituit. 
de cuius progenie Euripides ita dicit, Vulcanum Minervae 
pulchritudine corporis inductum, petisse ab ea, ut sibi nuberet, 
neque impetrasse. Et coepisse Minervam sese occultare in eodem 
loco, qui propter Vulcani amorem Hephaestius est appellatus. 
quo persecutum Vulcanum, ferunt coepisse ei vim adferre. et 
cum plenus cupiditatis ad eam ut complexui se applicaret ferre- 
tur, repulsus, effudit in terram voluptatem. Quo Minerva, 
pudore permota, pede pulverem iniecit. Ex hoc autem nascitur 
Erichthonius anguis, qui ex terra et eorum dissensione nomen 
possedit. Eum dicitur Minerva in cistella quadam ut mysteria 
contectum ad Erechthei filias detulisse, et his dedisse servandum ; 
quibus interdixit, ne cistulam aperirent. Sed ut hominum est 
natura cupida, ut eo magis appetant quo interdicatur saepius, 
virgines cistellam aperuerunt, et anguem viderunt : quo facto, 
insania a Minerva iniecta, de arce Atheniensium se praecipita- 
verunt. Anguis autem ad Minervae cl3^um confugit, et ab ea est 
educatus. Alii autem anguina tantum crura habuisse Erich- 
thonium dixerunt, eumque primo tempore adulescentiae ludos 
Minervae Panathenaea fecisse, et ipsum quadrigis concurrisse, pro 
quibus factis inter sidera dicitur conlocatus. 

^Pausanias, i, 18, 2 : 

"Yir^p Sk T&v ^UKTKovpiav t6 Icpov *Ay\avp€v rififvo^ iariv, *AyAavpy 
8c Ktu reus dScX^ois "^pfrg jcal Uavipoaif Sovkdu ^axriv *A6rivay *^pi)(96inxiv^ 
KaraOdtrav h Kifiwr6vf dwuvcvaav is rrfv vafiaLKaraffiJKtpf fi^ mXvwpayfJMimv, 
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KiPwToVf fjuuvtcrSal re, a>s cZSov rov *lStpi^6vwv, koI Kara r^s dicporoXcttic, 
Iv^a ^v fiAXurra diroTOfJLOv, avras pt^ou. 

" TertuUian, De Spectaculis, 9 : De iugo vero quadrigas soli, 

bigas lunae sanxerunt. Sed et 

Primus Erichthonius cursus et quattuor ausus 

Jungere equos, rapidusque rotis insistere victor (Verg. 

Georg. iii, 113). Erichthonius, Minervaeet Vulcani filius, etqui- 

dem de caduca in terram libidine, portentum est daemonicum, 

immo diabolus ipse, non coluber. 

" Philostratus, ApoUonii Vita, vii, 24 : 

iripov 8* aZ <f>iq<ravT<K ypa<f>rfv ^cuyaV| ^irct^ Owav iv Tdpavri, oS 9px^> 
fi^ wpoo'tBrjKt rats Svifjuxruu^ cv^^ous, on Ao/uicriavos 'A^i/vas urf mus <rv 
fMJ^v tfiqOrfi** 1^17 "fJL^ &v r^v 'A^i/vav rcxctv irap$€yov oiaxiv rov Ad ;(povov, 
i^yvocis 8'y otfiotj 6ri 1) 0cos avri; 'AA^vatocs iror^ Spaxoyra Ircxc. 

"Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones, i, 17 : 

Nam cum Vulcanus deis arma fecisset, eique luppiter optionem 
dedisset praemii quod vellet postulandi, iurassetque, ut solebat, 
per infernam paludem se nihil negaturum, turn faber claudus 
Minervae nuptias postulavit. Hie Juppiter Optimus Maximus 
tanta religione constrictus abnuere non potuit : Minervam tamen 
monuit repugnare, pudicitiamque defendere. Tum in ilia coUuc- 
tatione Vulcanum in terram efiPudisse aiunt semen, unde sit Erich- 
thonius natus ; idque illi nomen impositum diro r^s Ipc&x, #cat xl^*"^t 
id est, ex certamine atque humo. Cur igitur virgo eum puerum 
cum dracone conclusum et obsignatum tribus virginibus Cecro- 
pidis commendavit? Evidens, ut opinor, incestum, quod nullo 
modo possit colorari. 

" Lactantius, Epitome 9, 2 : 

Ipsae illae virgines Minerva et Diana, num castae ? Unde igitur 
prosiluit Erichthonius ? Num in terram Vulcanus semen effudit, 

et inde homo tamquam fungus enatus est ? Quid haec 

significant, nisi incestum, quod poetae non audent confiteri ? 

" Probus on Vergil's Georgics, iii, 113 : 

Erichthonius Electrae et lovis filius fuit ; sed huius nunc 
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mentio non est, sed Attici, Vulcani filii et terrae. Cum cupidi- 
tate eius patris luctando invaluisse Minervae per certamina natus 
est, a terra et a certamine Brichthonius dictus. Primus autem 
dicitur quadrigis usus, quo decentius celaret pedes anguinos suos. 

Servius on Vergil's Georgics, iii, 113 : Primus Brichthonius ; 
Vulcanus impetrato a love Minervae coniugio, ilia reluctante, 
efiFectum libidinis proiecit in terram : inde natus est puer dra- 
conteis pedibus, qui appellatus est Brichthonius, quaside terra et 
lite procreatus. Nam Ipts est lis, x^***' terra. Hie ad tegendam 
pedum foeditatem, innctis equis, usus est curru, quo tegeret sui 
corporis turpitudinem. 

Servius on Vergil's Georgics, i, 205 : Sane nonnuUi hunc Auri- 
gam, Myrtilum, quem Pelops occidit, accipiunt, vel certe Erich- 
thonium, qui natus est ex semine Vulcani, quod, dum stuprum 
Minervae inferre conaretur, fudit in terram. 

Philargyrius on Vergil's Georgics, iii, 113: Brichthonius; 
Varro in, qui Admirabilium inscribitur, Brichthonium ait primum 
equos quattuor iunxisse ludis, qui Panathenaea appellantur. De 
hoc Brichthonio alibi satis dictum, qui anguinis pedibus fuisse 
memonatur. 

"Augustine, De Civitate Dei, xviii, 12 : 

Brichthonii regis Atheniensium, cuius novissimis annis Jesus 
Nave (Joshua, the son of Nun, Naviy) mortuus reperitur, Vul- 
canus et Minerva parentes fuisse dicuntur. Sed quoniam 
Minervam virginem volunt, in amborum contentione Vulcanum 
commotum efiPudisse aiunt semen in terram, atque inde homini 
nato ob earn causam tale inditum nomen. Graeca enim lingua 
l/Ms contentio, x^***' terra est ; ex quibus duobus compositum 
vocabulum est Brichthonius. Verum, quod fatendum est, 
refellunt et a suis deis repellunt ista doctiores, qui hanc opinionem 
fabulosam hinc exortam ferunt, quia in templo Vulcani et Min- 
ervae, quod ambo unum habebant Athenis, expositus inventus 
est puer dracone involutus, qui eum significavit magnum futu- 
mm, et propter commune templum, cum essent parentes eius 
ignoti, Vulcani et Minervae dictum esse filium. Nominis tamen 
eius originem fabula ilia potius quam ista designat historia. 
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" Pausanias, i, 14, 6 : 

*Yirkp 8^ rov Kcpo/Acocov #cai crro^ r^v KaXovfUyrpt Pcurikuov vaos itrnv 
'H^oiOTOv. Ktd on fjukv SyaXitA. oc mpwTjfKtv *A$r/yaif ovSkv fiavfia 
iwouivfiriv rov iirl *l&pi)($oyitf iwurrdfuyoi \6yov. 

"Lactantius Placidus, Narrationes Fabtilarum, ii, 12 : 
Athenis virgines per soUemne sacrificium canistris Minervae 
ferunt pigmenta : inter quas a Mercurio eminens specie conspecta 
est Herse Cecropis filia. Itaque adgressus est sororem eius 
Aglauron, precatusque, ut se Hersae sorori suae iungeret. At 
ilia cum pro ministerio aurum eum poposcisset, Minerva graviter 
offensa est avaritia eius, ob quam cistulam etiam traditam soro- 
ribus eius custodiendam adversus suum praedictum aperuisset : 
Invidiae novissime imperavit earn sororis Herses exacerbare 
fortunio : diuque excruciatam saxo mutavit. 

" Fulgentius, Mythologiae, ii, 14 : 

De Vulcano et Minerva. 

Vulcanus cum lovi fulmen eflSceret, ab love promissum accepit, 
ut quidquid vellet praesumeret. Ille Minervam in coniugium 
petivit. lupiter imperavit, ut Minerva armis virginitatem 
defendisset. Dumque cubiculum introirent, certando Vulcanus 
semen in pavimentum eiecit, unde natus est Erichthonius. I/ms 
enim Graece certamen dicitur, x^***' x^®*'^ vero terra nuncupatur : 
quern Minerva in cistam abscondidit, draconeque custode adposito, 
duabus sororibus Aglauro et Pandorae commendavit, qui primus 
currum reperit. Vulcanum dici voluerunt, quasi furiae ignem : 
unde et Vulcanus dicitur, veluti voluntatis calor. Denique lovi 
fulgura facit, id est, furorem concitat. Ideo vero eum Minervae 
coniungi voluerunt, quod furor etiam sapientibus subrepat. Ilia 
vero armis virginitatem defendit : hoc est, omnis sapientia inte- 
gritatem suorum morum contra furiam virtute animi vindicat. 
Unde quidem Erichthonius nascitur : lp« enim Graece certamen 
dicitur, x^***' vero non solum terra, quantum etiam invidia dici 
potest. Unde et Thales Milesius ait : & x^«v 8o6;« Kocfuic^^ <rr€pvf(rKf 
id est, invidia mundanae gloriae consumptio. Et quiduam aluid 
subripiens furor sapientiae generare poterat, nisi certamen in- 
vidiae ? Quod quidem sapientia, id est, Minerva, abscondidit in 
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cista, id est in corde celat. Omnis enim sapiens, furorem suum 
in corde celat. Ergo Minerva draconem custodem adponit, id 
est pernidem : quern quidem duabus commendat virginibus, id 
est Aglauro et Pandorae. Pandora enim universale dicitur 
munus. Aglauro vero, quasi dxoXi/tfov, id est tristitiae oblivio. 
Sapiens enim dolorem suum aut benignitati commendat, quae 
omnium munus est : aut oblivioni, sicut de Caesare dictum est : 
Qui oblivisci nihil amplius soles^ quam iniurias, Denique cum 
Brichthonius adolesceret, quid invenisse dicitur? Nihilominus 
currum, ubi semper certamen est. Unde Vergilius : Primus 
Brichthonius currus^ et quatuor ausus iungere equos, Inspicite, 
quantum valeat cum sapientia iuncta castitas, cui flammarum 
non praevaluit deus. 

" Scholia Bernensia ad Vergilii Bucolica et Georgica (Georgica 
iii, 113) : 

Brichthonius. Ut Gaudentius dicit, de Vulcano et Minerva 
reluctante et libidinem proiciente in terram, puer draconteis 
pedibus quasi de Terra et Lite procreatur ; huic ad tegendam 
pedum foeditatem iunctis equis usus est curru, quo tegeret sui 
corporis turpitudinem. 

" Btymologicon Magnum, s. v. 'Epex^cvs : 6 'Eirix^ovu>9 icoAxw/acvos, 
diro rwi iaircurOax tl^ rrfv Ipav* rj diro rrj^ dpcfccDS rciv 'H^aurrov* ^ napa 
TO ipuKtii, *E/Hx^cv9 Kvpiov iFOpa TO &ao^i(r(u avTov T^v yijv koI ycvyrfirjyojL 
Airh ToG air€pfjuiT<K H^cuorou, i^vtica licpv^ev avTo ij *AOrjya iv tq y^, 6 
avTos 8i XcycTou kcu 'Epcx^ovtos. 

Otc 6 Zcvs Pov\6fJLtvo9 diroKvrjaai ix rov iyK€<f>dXjov avrcv r^v *AA;vav, 
iSciTo avytpyov rov wkiqiovTai rrfv icc^oAi^v, iva dirotcvrfOy' koI ^ A.oyov9 
wpo^tfiipu T<p 'H^oiOT^ ircpi tovtov. *0 Sk ^H^euoros ou#c cKAAcds etXcTo 
<rxurtu rrfv icc^aX^v rov Aios, ct /irf rrfv ycwoificio/v Scairap^evcvo'Ci' Kai 
flV€<rx€ro 6 Zcvf . Kcu Aa/Soiv rrjv PcfwrXrjya^ riyivu t^v icc^oA^v avTOV, 
KM. iiipxcroA tJ *A^i7va, koI ^vcSio>icev avrrjv 6 ^H^euoTos^ iva <rvyyhnjfraJL' 
Kol ^irt&(i)#C(t>v, dirtairipfjLriytv as tov fii;pov rrjq 'Aft/vas* -Sj Sk *Aft;va, 
Xapowra Ipiov, i(€fwi€ to (nrip/uL, koI ippulftv iv rrj yy' kol ^ycpcTo iK rrj^ 
yrfs Kol rov Iplov SvOpioiroi SpoicovToirovs, os iKoXdro *£pix0ovu>9, diro rov 
iptov KoX TrJ9 x$ovo9 Xapvtv rb ovopa rovro. 
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"Scholiast on Plato's Timaeus, 426 : 

r^s re kojL 'H^oiOTOv] Zcvs Mi7ri& owcXtfoiv Kot ycvoftcnp lyicvov icara- 
irivai iiruv€p iXcyc vaZSa ycyyi^a'tiy fura rrfv ficXXovaav ^£ avr^s ycyycurAu 
KOfnp^f OS Stn^ooTcvcra ovpavov. ois S* 6 Koipo^ r^s ravri;9 Martf ycvn/crcitts, 
Scirou 'H^cuoTOv ir/»os rovro crvycpyov, a>$ Kara r^s ncc^oX^s irXi/^ctcv avror* 
M ravn;? yap itcwt^pu ro ififipvov. 6 Sk ovk &XX<oi VTroxoucras icarc- 
vcvcrcv, €1 fi^ T^ ycw(i>/ui€i^ <nry\u)pri$€ii^ <rw€X0€lv els cwiyv. vtrooTavro? 
8i rov Aiof I ircXcKa rovrov r^v xc^aX^v ^H^cuotos irXifrra. xou ycvmracr 
fjukv ourci>9 ^^ avr^s *AOrp^, ^iri&caxcav 8i avr^v ^^oioros dwoairtpfuuvu 
ftkv CIS rov ravri;9 f-ripoVf 1^ Sc XaPowra ipwv to airtppja. i^ipjaitVj ippuffi 
T€ ds yi/v. #c(u ovrcos diro rov ipiov koX r^s x^^^^os S/Doicovrdirovs SvSpiairoi 
iytverOf *^pi,\06vtoi rdttvopa., rwr cUv ivravOa ^yqaw^ on *AOrpnuoi- 
TOVTOV XcyoiKTi y€vi<T$Qi Trap avrots avroxOova, 

** Mythographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, pp. 359-60 : 
The same as Etymologicum Magnum" beginning 6 Zcvs PovXo- 
/icvos, with one or two slight changes in the word order. 

**Eudocia, Violarium, p. 7, I' : 

Ilcpt Tov ira>s 17 *A$rp^ay irapOtvo^ oZaa^ rucrct Spoxovra. 
T^v *AOrivav )3ovXd/Acvos 6 Zcvs dirofcvQotu ^#c rov ^yxc^oXov avrov, Tva 
KvrfitLrf, Xdyovs irpoo'^cpci r<p 'H^aioT<p ir^t rovrov. 6 Sk ^^oioros ovk 
2XX(i>s ctXcro axiaxu rrfv kc^oX^v rov Aios, ci firj rrfv ycvvcofiCKip dirairapOt" 
vcixra. Koi ^vco^cro 6 Zcvs* koX XajSoDv 6 'H^cuotos rov jSovirX^ya, rip.y€i 
r^v K€4>aXrfv rov Aios. Kot l^ip^nraL if 'AA;va, #c(u ^ircSooKCv avr^v 6 
^^cuoTOSy Tva avr^ ov^cvi^rou, xoi ^iri&a>#c(iiv Avtairtpfjirprfy cis rov P'rfpov 
TTJi 'AA;vas. 1^ 8i *AA;va Xafiowra Ipiovy i^tfiaie ro <nrippa^ kojL tppv^^v Iv 
TQ yj* Ktu iyevero Ik r^s y^s Kot rov ipiov 3iv$p<oTro9 Spoxovroirovs, os 
KoXeirou Epcx^ovtos, diro rov ^ptov koi r^s ;(0ovos Xafiwv rovvopa. 

**Eudocia, Violarium, p. 151, CCCL : 

Ilcpi rov 'E/»€;(0c(i>$. 

'Epc^^cvs vlos "H^aurrov fiv^cvcrou irap^ ri Suurxunu avrov r^v y^v xal 
ycviO70$vai diro rov airipfjuaroi 'H^jhuotov, rjviKa lKpv^€v avrov 1^ *AApa Ik 
TQ y§' 1j impa t6 ip€xO(a, t6 #civw. 1} Si fi,v$Ofiroda iarlv avn;. Then, 
follows exactly the passage quoted under p. 7, I*. 

"Eudocia, Violarium, p. 159, CCCLV : 

IIcpi *^pi)($oy(ov, 
*Epix06vuK 'H^aurrov vUs Xcycnu mil *AApa9 r^ Bpoiraiov Ovyarpi^f^ 
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rrj^ Kxu ^RtKovucrfi KaXjavyJvrjji' iraXAoi yap *X$rjvaL koI *A<l>poSiT(u Ktu ov 
fuoLy ovSk fjLvSuci^f a>s #cal rcL XotircL ra>v ovofu£ra>v. ravrig roevw r^ paxriXiBi 
^H^cuoTos yofup /uuycU ytwf tov *'^pL\06vwvj 09 ipaaiXeva-ey *Arruc$s. a>s 
Sf Twriv MJTo^Tcu, yi/ycn/s* iic t^s I^S T^ap, & ^criv, dvcSo^, otfcv tcw 
*Aft;vaiov9 vavras yi;ycvets (^curicovo'tv dir^ rovrou. 'A&tfvav yap Xripovaiw 
i\0ovcrav irpo9 ^^cuotov &e#ccv 5irX(i)v KarcurKcv^s ipaadv.^ 'H^toros 
{8c<i>Kc. xaroAajSoDv Sc, a>$ dvreTriTrrcv avr<p *AOrfvqif ircpt rov$ firfpovs 
imaw^pfirp^fv. 1^ 8^ fAVirayO^XTay tpltf €19 y^v rov ydvov dwippul/tv. dvcSo^ 
8i 6 *^pi)($6vvo9j 6 KoX 'Ep€;(0cv9 Xcyd/AcvoS) icXi^cis diro rov ^ptov kcu r^s 
X^ovos* dXAot 8^ TovTO ycyiaSai ^ao-tV, ore 6 Zevs t^v 'Aftyvav ^k toS 
^yKc^oXov avrov iytpytu^. rov 'H^cuotov dircKvi/o'c, Ka0a>s kcu irpoctpi/rcu. 

" Athenagoras, L<egatio pro Christianis i : 

Kou *Aypav\<p *A^vatoi kou rcXcra? koX p.voT'qpui Syovai koI navSpo(r<p, at 
IvofJutrOria'av ^tfiuv ivoC^axrajL r^v Aopvcuca. 

" ApoUodorus, iii, 14, 2, 1-2 : 

ILiKpoup 8c yrjp/K rtfv ^AktoIov Koprjv "AypavXov TraXSa pkv t<r\€v ^^pviri- 
X^9wa, 09 drcfcvos /xcri/AAa^c, Ovyaripa^ Sk "AypavXov *^payp^ IlavSpoo'ov. 
*AypavXov /xcv o^v koX *Ap€09 'AAxtVin; ytVcrcu. ravrrp^ jSto^d/Licvos 
*A\ipp60uK 6 Iloo'aSctfvos tcu vvfjufrrii Evpvri/s vtto *Apco9 ^copatfcis fcrciVcrou. 
Iloo'CiSctfv 8^ ^v *Apc£<p iray<p KptVcrcu, 8c#caj[dvr(i)v rcuv 8<i>8c#ca 0€(i)v "Aptly 
Kal diroXvercu. 

" Pausanias, i, 2, 6 : 

'Aicroiov Xcyovcriv iv t^ vuv ^Attucq ^SouriXcvotu vptarov avoBavovro^^Sk 
'Aicroun; 'K.iKpotff iKHxercu rrfv dp;0v Ovyarpl (rwoucStv 'Aicrcuov* kgu oi 
yCvovrai Ovyaript^ pkv ^p<nj koI "AyXavpm kcu nav8/XKro9, vtos 8^ 'Epixri- 
yOtav, Qvrm ovk i^3ourtXcv(rcv *AOrp^iov, iXXd oi rov irarpos [([covros 
rcXcvr^oYu crwcj^i/, xcu r^v dp;(^v r^v KcKpoiros KpaKoos jk(€S€$aTOy 
'Aft^KouW 8vvafici irpov\<ov, 

^ Euripides, Ion, 492 : 

& Ilav^ OoKi^pjaTa koI 
mpavXiCcvaa irerpa 
fivxuiStin Moicpoif, 
Tya x^povs arctjSovo'i iroSoiv 
*AypavXav #cdpai rp^yovoc 
OTctSia X^^'^P^ *P^ IlaXXaSos 

5 
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voMVf avpiyyiov 

vfjLVtaVf orav avAxois 
avpC^jp, & JJdv. 

'^ Suidas, S. v. ^oivuofia ypofiftara, - - - - %KdfifM>v ^ iv tq Sevr^ptf. 
rStv fvprripArtav diro ^ocvuo;s r^s 'Aicrcuctfvos ovoiuurOrjvai, fivBcvtrcu S* cwro^ 
dfHrlviov fikv nxuSoiv dTnus. yeviaOoL Sk avr<p Ovyar€pai''AyXavpoVf VRp<niv, 
Udv&poo'ov' TTfv Sk ^oivUrp^ in impBivQiv o2<rav rcXcvr^oui. 

" Scholia in Iliadis A 334 : 

Aios dyycXoi] Sxrvkav yap kol Ouov to yci^os r(av icrjpvKiav, "Ep/ui^s yotp 
fuyui Uav&poo'iff rg KcKpairo$ Ovyarpl lo^c voZfia Svopan Ki/pvKa, d^* ov 
ro rci>v KqpvKiov yiya^f &q loropa IlroXcfuuos. 

" Pollux, viii, 103 : 

'Krjpv$ 6 p.€v ris r^v fivariKUiVf diro Ki/pvKos rov 'Ep^iov kcu navSpocrov 
T^S Kcxpoiros, d 8^ ir^t ToiK dy(ii)vas, ot 8^ ircpi rets iro/uiiras, c#c rov Evva- 
Sa>v yci/ovs, ot 8^ #car* dyopav ra o>v(a wpoKtjpvTTOVTe^, 

•* Scholia in Aeschinis Kara TifuipxoVf i, 20 : 

KrjpvKtvcdTiii] Siiov dwoptiv ro yap rci>v KjfpvKutv y€yo9 vpotrdcy ^v 
upov, Kol ovT<o XeyoKrcu Ki;pvKcs ircpt ra fivanqpia ra r(i)v Oetav 5vrcs. 
Set Sc Xcyav 5ri r<f ck rov ycwws aTrayopevct KrfpvK€V€iv, dv ri ?ra^. "AXXuts. 
KjfpvKtav ioTiv iv 'Adi/vots yen; riaaupa^ wpiOTOv ro r«v iravayvwv, 01 CiO'tr 
diro Ki7pvxo9 rov *Ep^iov iccu IlavSpootn; r^s KcKpoiro$, Scvrcpov ro roiv ircpi 
Tov^ dyiovaif rpCrov ro rciv ircp* ras wofivd^f rcraprov ro rciv ircpi rcls 
dyopas Kat rd wvul, 

^ Pausanias, i, 38, 3 : 

TcXcvri/cravros 8^ Ev/Ao\irov Krjpv( vvaripo^ Xtlirerfu rcov ?nu8(tfv, ov 
avroi Ki/pvKcs 0vyarpos KcKpoiro? 'AyXavpov koll *Ep/uu>v 7rai8a cTvoi Xeyov- 
(Tiv, dAA* ovx Ev/uu>Xirov. 

" Hesychius, s. v. Ki;pvxcs : 

ot dyyeXoi, ot SidKovoif ot ras vm^pcruccLs ^irtreXovvrcs irpofas. ^xaXdro 
8i icai yci'os iAiycv(i)v, diro Ki/pvKOS rov "Ep^iov. ^vias. icoi rovs ipivd- 
iovra^ Tov^ ipivov^ KijpvKai Xcyovcrt. 

" Harpocration, s. v. Ki/pv^c? : 

*Iovicpdn;s Uavrjyvpuc^, ycras ^artv ^ 'A^yots ovrcos 6vofui^6fiivcv, 
icocXi/rcu 8i diro Ki/pvxos rov "E/o/ioO. 
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" Suidas, s. v. Kiypviccs. : 

ycKOS ^v 'A^yois, &voftMTfi€vov diro Ki/pvKOs rov *^p/wv, 

** Apollodonis, iii, 14, 3 : 

^p<n;s 8i Kot "Ep/uov Kc<^a\o9» ov ipacOtura *Ho>9 ^pTrcurc Kot fuyuaa iv 
^vpujf. vmSa iytwrfce TiOuivov, 

" C. I. G., 6280 B. 11. 30-33 : 

ov fuv 6[v]6aayiT(Uf koI K.cKpoiri^rjv ircp iovra^ 
TvpayivCiv Ap'XpS.ov iirur^vpcov [y] cpas dvSp(i)v, 
^/Kn/9 i#cycya(i)Ta Kot ^^pfitw^ tl ireov S^ 
K^pv^ *Hp(i>Sc<i> vp6yw<K ^rfarfiajSao, 

*"C. I. A., i, 5. A fragment from Eleusis : 

^Epfiy ivaywvCif, Xdpuriv atya *Aprc/uu& olya. 

" Pausanias, vi, 22, 7 : 

'Airc^** ^ *^ TTCVTiyKovTa *0\vfwrtas oTd&ovs Ktofjuri tc 'HXctoiv HpoicXcca 
Kou irpos avr^ Kv^pos irorafu>$* ?nf)r^ Sc ^KScSovcra c$ rov worafiov km 
vufi^oiv ^OTiv i^ov iirt rg irrjYQ' 'Ovo/Jbora Sk iSuf. pkv kKoucrr'Q Tiov w/i^cov 
KaXAi^ocia, kcu SwoXAo^is kcu IIiTyiua re K(u*I(urt9, cv k<kv(^ 8c a'<l>unv 
ivucXyjin^ *I(i)Vi3c$. Avo/nevoes 8^ ^v t-q trtfyy /ca/tarcuv re ^crri Kot dXyi^fWr 
Tiov iravr<K(i)v idfiara. KaXtlaOai Sk ra? vvfiffnii diro *l<i>vos Xcyoixri rov 
Fopyiyrrov, /xerotxijaavros evravtfa ef 'Aftyvwv. 

** Strabo, viii, 356 : 

^yT^vs 8^ r^s SoXfuon/s 'HpoxXeia, Kot avri; fua rwv oKrtS, &cxovaa irepc 
rerrapaKOvra aroBCov^ r$9 'OXvfiircas, Kcifiimrf Sk irapa rov Kv^piov 
iroro/AoVy ov ro ra>v *Ia>via3a>v w/a^uv tepov ruv ireTrtorevficvctfv Oepawcvuv 
vwrov^ roi9 v&urt. 

*■ Pausanias, i, 30, 4 : 

Aeticvurou 8^ kou xiopo^ KoXovfUvo^ Ko\(i)vos iTnrioc. - - - koi P(Ofi6^ 
Iloo'eiSctfvos 'I?nriau kou *A^vas 'iTnrias. 

** Scholion in Lycophrontis Alexandram, 766 : 
McXavft>9 6 noo-eiSoiv irapa 'Aftpmots* 'ImriTycn/s 8i 6 avros irap^ 
AijXuHs. 

*• Pausanias, iii, 14, 2. (in Sparta) : 

^tav Sk Up^ noo'ct8o>v<k i(mv 'Imroxovptbv mu 'Apr^uSo? AtytvoiiQif. 

*• Bulletin de Correspondance Hell^nique, x. (1886), 367 ; an 
inscription from Blatea : novrtt^i tinro/uMSovri noo-ctSo^vi Xpdvov vUt. 
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*^ Vergil, Aeneid, i, 441-445. 

Lucus in urbe fuit media, laetissimus umbrae, 
quo primum iactati uudis et turbine Poeni 
effodere loco signum, quod reg^a luno 
monstraret, caput acris equi : sic nam fore bello 
egregiam et facilem victu per saecula gentem. 

"Pausanias, i, 14, 7 : 

A^/iOf Sc ^oTiv 'Aftp^oiois 'A0/uu>v€<tfv, o£ IIop^v/ouDKi In irfi6r€pa¥ 
^Akthiov pajcrtKewravra rrj^ OvpavCas ^ocrl ro wapa vf^icrw Upov tipwraffOajL, 
Acyovcrt Sk dva roiv^ Si/fiovs kxjX dikXa onXkv ofwita^ kcu ol rrfv vokiv l^^irrct. 

*• Pausanias, viii, 25, 4-6 : 

T^ 0c<p Sk "Epivvs ycyovcv iiriKXrjai^' vXaviofityjf yap tq t^rnkrjrpi^ ifvooa 
r^v muSa {([ifra, XcyoYKrtv hrtxrBai ot rov IIoo'ctScaKi littBvpjwvTa avrff 
luySrjvaij /ecu r^v fUv ^s Iwirov fKrapaXowrav hpjafv rous Tinrocs vipjtxrOai rw 
"Oy Kov, noo'ct8a>v 8^ awCrjo'iv diraroi/Licvos, kcu crvyytverai r^ ^i^pLifrpi 
dpccvi finr^ KCU avro9 ciKcur^cts' ro /xcv S^ TrapavrtKa r^v ^rjfirjTpa iwl r^ 
avfiPdvTi Itx^*"^ 6pyi\taif Xpov<p 8^ vartpov rov re Bvpov TrawraxT$ai kojL t^ 
Aa3a>vi iOtKSjfTox ^curtv avr^v Xoixrao^ou. *Eiirt rovry kcu linxKritms tq 
0€<p ycyovouriy rclv fujVLfMTiK pkv IrcKa 'Epcvus, on ro ^fup ;(p7<rAu 
KoXoiKriv ipanlkiv oe *ApKd&€if AovcCa Sk im r<p Aoixrour^ r<p AoSoivi. 

" Isocrates, Panathenaicus 193 : 0p^Kcs /^iv yap fier' Ev/ioXvtw rov 
Iloo'ciStovos tlaiPaXov els r^v xaS^pav ^p^Vj os '^p.<l>ia'PrJT7j<r€v 'Epc;(0Ci r^c 
irciXcais, (^cutkoiv Iloo'CiSa) vportpov 'A^ipas KaraXaP^v avTqv, 

" Hesychius, s. v. : 

'Ep€;(0cvs. noo'ct8o>v iv 'Atfi/vous. 

"Lycophron, Alexandra, 156-160: 

OK S^ 8ts '^Prfonvray kcu fiapvv voOov 
^vydvra Nav/uic8ovro9 ApiraKniptov ^ 
loTCiA.* "Epcx^evs cis Acrpcvouovs yvas 
XevpoLv dlXcrpcixTOvra MoXirt8os ircrpav, 
rov Zi^l SoirpcvtfcKTOS *Op>Ppiiff Sipa^, 
Ibidem, 431-2 : 

rov 8* aO rtrapiTov kyyovww *^p€xO€<aif 
Ar0(i>vo9 avroScX^OK ^ irXoorcus ypa^cus. 
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" Apollodorus, iii, 15, i : 

IlavSiovos Hk dwoOavovTOi cl muScf rh. jraTp^ ifupuravro, #eai rrjv fikv 
fiaaiXtuuf *Epc;(0cvs XofiPdyu, rr/v Sk Upwrwrfv r^s 'AApas koI rov Hotru- 
S&vos rov *Epi)(OovCov Bovn/s. 

**C. I. A., i, 387: 

*£irirc\i;f Olvoxapftp S^iyavrov Ilc/y^our^tfcy IlocreiSoivi *^p€)(6& dytOirrpf, 

"C. I. A., iii, 276: 

*Icpci0¥ Iloo'ctScaros Foui/oxov #c(u ^^ptx^ita^, 

"C. I. A., iii, 805 : 

r<£. *IovXiov 2irapriari#cov dpxup4a $€[<ov] Sc/Saorcov x[(u yc]vovf 
Sc [fi] aarStv iK rov xocvoG r^ [s] 'A;(a&is &a jSibv irpoiroK rcov dir* oilci>ros 6 
Upm noo'ct8o>v[os] "E/^cx^cos Foui/oxov Ti. KXau&os ^oycn;[s] Iloua- 
ncvs rov lavrov ^tXov. 

" Pausanias, i, 26, 5 : 

^Eo-cX^ovci Sc cio-i )3<i>/uuK, Iloo'CiSctfvos, ^^' o{; Kot *Epcx^^ Svownv Ik tcv 
fiayrcvfiaros, Kot ^poios Bourov, rplrm 8i 'H^cuotov. Fpa^cu 8^ M roiv 
Twxviv rcrv yci/ovs c^o*! rov BovraSov. 

" Aeschines, Parapresbeia, 147 : 

*Erco)3ovra&u$, iOtv ^ r^s *AA;vas r^s IloXiaSos ^ortv lipiaa, 

■• Pausanias, i, 17, 3 : 

Mivcos i^vuca ^i^o'CQi «cat rhv HXXov aroXov roiv tnuSoiv ^ytv i^ Kpi/n^, 
ipaurOw nepijSocas, & ol 0i;o'cvs fioXurra "^waimovrOf kol SiXXa wrb ^py^ 
dirippuffcy ^s avrov xou voiSa ovx iifnf Iloo'CiSctfvos dvoHf iwu od SvvturOai r^v 
o^payiSa, ^v avros 4>ip*iiv tnr)(€v^ i,^iim i^ OaKaxnrav dvatrlaaaC ol, 

* Pausanias, i, 38, 2 : 

TcvTOV t6v ^xffjLokmv diJMC&T&ai Xcfovaiv iK ^p^tcqi Iloo'ctScavos muSa 
ivra Ktu Xion^s. 

" ApoUodorus, iii, 15, 4 : 

Xi^vrj Sk JJwntStavi fiiywrcu, ^ Sk Kpv^ rov varphu E{;fAo\irov rcicovaa, 
Xva yai yhnffToi Kara^vrj^^ ds rhv fivObv piwrti t6 waiSiov, UoatiStap Sk 
dycX<{/Acvos elf AtSwtrCoLV xofu^a koI iCSwn Bcvtfco'ucv/ui]? Tpt^uv, avrov 
Bvyarpa lau *Xii^rpvnfi, 

" Lycurgus, 98 : 

400-1 y&f> Ef^fAoXfrov rov IloaccSwvof koI Xiovi;« liMxk Bp^&w iXlSdv rff 
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Xiapa^ ravrr/i dfjjfno'PijTovvTaf rvxctv 8^ icar* ^xciVovs rov$ XP^^^^^ fiaurtr 
Xevovra "E/^cx^coti yvmtKa ix""^^ JIpa(i$fav rrfv Krf<l>urcv OvyarifM, 

•* Homer, Iliad, B 547 : 

Ot S* cK^* 'A^vas ^X^i IvKTifuvov wroXteOpcv, 
Sfj/juov "Epc^tf^os ficyaXifro/909, ov iror* 'AftyKiy 
Opalf€, Aiof dvyarrfpf rcKC Si ([cii8a>pos &pcvpa, 

•* Euripides, Ion, 1004-1009 : 

nAI. {(rxvv ix""^^^ '''^^'^ vp^ dvBpwmfv ^ixrtv ; 

1005 KP. rov /xcv ^vdatpjoVf rov S* djitxr^opov voawv, 

nAI. ^v r<p KoBoj^foxr d/i^l muSi (rtSfiaros ; 

KP. ;(pvo'ouri Sccr/uuKS* o Si SiSciKr' ifup trarpi, 

nAI. #cavov Si icarAivovros cis (r* &<l>iKero ; 

KP. vat' Kdirt Kopirf y avr iyta X^P^ ^^(o. 

•* Pausanias, i, 24, 7 : 

iv Sk rg (cr^D^) X^'P^ ^P^ ^X^> '^^^^ ^ ir/»os r<K$ iroo'lv dcnris re xcirai, 
KOLL irXrjo'Cov rov BopariK ^paxtov iarCv urf S* &v "Eptx^ovioc ovros 6 Spcucoiv. 

•• Aristophanis Lysistrata, 1. 758-9 : 

FY. r. dXA.* ov Svvafuu 'y^' ^^ KoipMrff iv iroXci, 
^^ ov rov cl^iv dSov rov oiKovpov irorc. 
Scholiast, 1. C. : i( (A rov o^iv cBov : rov lepov Spaxovra r^s 'Aft;va9, 
rov ^vAAxa rov voov. 

•^ Herodotus, viii, 41 : Atyovtri 'Aft^valoc 5^iv /uicyav ^vAoica r^s Sjcpo^ 
iroXcci>9 ^vScarao^oi ^v r<^ Ipff. Xtyovtri re ravra kou S^ #cat a>s ^<^vri ^irifii/via 
^irircX.covo'i vpoTiOhrre^. rcL S* ivifJLtjvui /icXirdcoxra iori. avri; S^ 17 /umXi- 
rdco'ou iv r<^ irpwrOt aici xpovtp dvcMripjovfuvrj rorc ^ Salmwrro^. 

•• Plutarch, Themistocles, x : 

arjfJLdov pAv Xa/uij3avcDv ro rov S/MucovroSy 09 d^v^s ^Kcivats rois i^/ui^ic 
i#c rov oi^xov Soxct ycvco^oi* koI r^ ica0^ ^p,€pav aiir^ vpvnBtpuiva^ d,7rapx<^^ 
cvpurxovrcs d^iWovs oi Icpcis. 

" Hesychius, s. v. : SpdicavXoc iwaS^ 8o#crf ij 'AftpS wop* 

avrois avXunu riv Sjpoxovra. So^icX^s Tvfiiravurrais. ^ fri onWon/ 
Kcjcpoirt. [4 Jiri ds SpoKovra furtpop^iiOri] . 

Hesychius, s. v. olKovpbv 2^v* rov r^ IloXiiiSof ^vAoica SpcCicovrai icol 
o2 fiiv ba ifHuriVf ol Si Svo Iv r^ l^wp rov *E/»€x0cqi9, tcvtov Si ^vAoxa r^ 
dupoir^ttf ^afirt(v)9 f mil fMAcrovrtar vofwrtfcxrAu. 
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''® Suidas, s. v. ApoicavXos : 

So^oicX^^ Tv/AiravtoTOiS. iirci 1^ 'A&rfva 8oxa irop' aureus avXioui riv 
Spoicovra ral^ Kck/soitoc dvyarpdai. on (ruvav\ii{[oKrcu Kara ro cIkos 
KcKpoirt ^vrt &^vci. on (ruvavXti^crcu fua ra>v ^v rg dxpoiroXct 8/»aicovn, 
irpoo^/Acpcvovcm r^ 0€<p. 

^'Photius, S. V. : oiKovpov o^iv rov r^s IIoAiaSo? ^vAoxa* Kai 
'HpoSoroc* ^Aap;(09 8^ avrov 8vo. 

" Eustathius on Homer's Odyssey, i, 357, p. 1422, 1. 7 fl. : 

or (^oo-iv, a>s iK€l$€v KOLL oiKoupos S/Mucctfv ^vAoj r^s IIoAiaSo?. ^ow ^v 
r<p ve<^ no\iaSo9 &atr(i)/Acvos. o nv^s TrpOftrtpixnriixTi Kaff ofjuotorr/ra rov 
fjJapoif tva y OiKoOpos o>s fjuopoi, 

" Philostratus, Imagines, ii, 17, N^o-oi, p. 837 : 

KOi 6 SpoKiov Sk 6 r^9 *AApa9 6 in koX vvv iv dxpowoXa. olKtav SokcX fUM 
rov ^AOrp^iov axnrajfnur&ai Svjfuw ivl r<p XP'^^V^ ^^ ifctlvoi rcmyas rois 
xc^aAoi? iirocovKro. 

''* Pausanias, vi, 20, 2 : 

loTtv . . . icpov EiXct^ia?, €v Sc avr<^ Scoo'tiroAxs *H\cuu9 cirt- 
XiopUK Sat fitav i\u Tifjuaii, rtfv pkv Sq EtXeti9viav iTrovopuaJ^ovrei 'OXv/iirtav 
upaifTopJvrp^ atpovvrcu r^ 0c<p Kara lro9 iKaorov* ^ 8^ irpea-pvrii 17 tf^m- 
ircvoiKra rov ScDO'iVoXtv vofup re dytorcvci rtf *H\et(i)v kcu avn/, Xovrpa re 
i<T<l>€p€i r<p 0C(^ Kai fjudia^ KaTaTiOrfcriv avr<p fupayfiiva^ /AcXin. 

" Pausanias, vi, 20, 4-5 : 

Acyercu 8^ Kai *ApKa8a>v is r^v 'HAccav co'jScjSXi/KorcDv OTparif^ koX rStv 
*HA€tW (r^uriv avTiKaj9rjp.€vo}Vf yvvaiKa a^iKOfkhrqv vapa rSiv *H\ct(DV rovs 
OTparif/ovs, vifjriov nrnSa i-)(ov<rav iirl r<f /uuxoT<p, Xcyav ws rcKoi /acv avr^ 
rov iraiSa, SiSon; 8^ if (Jvciparcuv (rvfifuxxJaovTa 'HAciW. Oi 8c iv rats 
dp^ois^ irwrra yap r^v ctvtfpowrov i^yovvro €lprfK€V(Uf riOeaxn to iraiSiov Trp6 
rvv OTparcvparos yvfivov. 'EJ^'ccav re 8^ 01 'ApKa8es, Kai ro inu8iov 
ivravAi ^^817 8paK(i)v $v* Tapax$€t<n dk inl r<p Sedpari rois 'ApKofri Ktd 
ivSovaiv is ^vy^v iircKctvro ot *HAcuh, kcu vtKi^ re iin<l>av€<rraTrjy dvctXovro 
icoi Svopa r<p 0c<p riOeyrai ScixrtiroXiv. Iv^ 8c o-^uriv 6 8paK<i>v l8of ev 
io^vvot /xcrd r^v p^XT^' ^^ tcpov iTrolqaav ivrav&a' <rvv Sk avnf aipttr&tu 
jcoi r^v EfXcii^vtav ivofuouv, 5n rov irai8d afl^unv 1^ 0cds avri; irpoifyaycv is 
(iv0p(i>irovs. 
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'• Strabo, ix, 393 : 

'EicaXctro S* kripoi^ SvoftMTi to ttoXoiov koX yap %Kipk #c(u K.vxp€ui diro 
rivcov i^p(tf<tfv, d^' ov fih' 'AOrfva re Xcycrcu Stipa^ kgu roiros S^ccjpa Iv r^ 
*Arrix^ Kot ciri Siccfxp Upofwoua rts Kot 6 /a^v 6 Sfccpo^/KcSv* d^* ov 8i xoi 
Kv;(pciiSi;9 ^^$9 ^v <lnja'iv 'H(ru>8os rpa^hrra wro Kv)(p€tai i(€Xa$rjvai vwo 
EvpvXoxov Xv/Aotvoficvev r^v v^crov, viroScfcuj^ou 8^ avrov r^v Ai;/Ai;rpa ds 
*£Xcvariva kgu ytvtxrBax ravn;? ofJu^CiroKov, &vofiMr$7j Sk kojl TLirwnHrau diro 

TOU ^VTOV. 

"Paiisanias, i, 36, i : 

*Ev SoAo/uvi Kcu, Kv^iioi iarlv Icpov. Navfia;(ovKra>v 

8^ *A$rp^tDV irpos Mi^Sov? Spoxovra ^ reus vavcrt Xeycrou ^v^vot* rovrov 
6 0COS HxPV^^ 'Aftpvuois Kv^pcDi ctvou rov ^po>a. 

^* Plutarch, Cleomenes, xxxix : 

KCLL rovTO icariSovres ol iraAoioi fiaXjurra t(ov j[<pci)v rov 8/»aicovra ro«s 

"Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxix, 52 : 

Praeterea est ovorum genus in magna fama Galliarum, omissum 
Graecis. Angues enim numerose convoluti salivis faucium corpo- 
nimque spumis artifici conplexu glomerant ; urinum appellatur. 
Druidae sibilis id dicunt in sublime iactari sagoque oportere 
intercipi, ne tellurem attingat ; profugere raptorem equo, serpentes 
enim insequi, donee arceantur amnis alicuius interventu ; experi- 
mentum eius esse, si contra aquas fluitet vel auro vinctum ; at- 
que, ut est Magorum sollertia occultandis fraudibus sagax, certa 
luna capiendum censent, tamquam congruere operationem earn 
serpentium humani sit arbitrii. 

"Pausanias, iv, 14, 7-8 : 

. . . *ApurrofUinfs, ts koI vvv in &9 ^pci>9 ixa ^^oph 'iJLunnpnM% 
rifUKS. KOi ol Kol rh, r^s ycvctrco>$ liri^viar^pa. virdp(ai vofjuiova-f Niico- 
rcXcaji yap rg tirfrpl avrov Sai/wva tj $€6v SpaxovTi dKoo'fitvov oiryycvccrAu 
Xcyovo'i. rocavra Sk kol Maicc8<{vas ^irt *OXv/uiircd& #eai M *ApurToSd^ 
StiOMDViov? otSa dprfKora^, Scarpa Sk roo'ovSc ^* Mcoxttvum y&f> o^#c 
iairotdvinv *Apurrofiiinf/v *Hpa#cXci iraZSa tj Au, &nr€p 'AXc^dyjyxiv "A/ifAwn 
04 MoiccSovcf Kou "Aparcv ^Aaickipivf SunMovtoc. 
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•* Suidas, s. v. Kcicpo^ : 

- - - - SXKoL 8c, 5ri rcjv dlvS/:>ci>v o>s 4frv;(c fJLuryofi€vwv raZ^ yvKu^i, kcu ^/c 
rovrov /ui^ yiyuKrKOfi€vov rj rov inuSo9 irapa rov irarpoc 1) rov irarpo9 irapa 
Tov inu&k, avro9 vo/aovs Oiiuvc^y wrrt i^KLVtpSi^ avyyCvtaOau aureus, tal fuf 
frroixiuVf koi o^cSov cvpo^v ras 8vo ^vcrcts rov re irar/»os /ecu t^s iLrjfrpo^y 
ccJcdrcDS Si^v^s iick'q&vf, 

** Harpocration, S. v. Ilava^vcua : Scrra Ilava^vafa ifytTO 'Adiyn^i, 
ra fMv ica0^ haurrov ^vcavrdv, ra 8^ &a irevrcn/ptSos, aircp /ecu fityaXa, 

iKoXow ^7^y< ^ ^^ ^opr^v irpwroc *Ept;(0dviO9 6 'H^ouorov, 

icaA£ flnfO'iv 'ElAAaviKos re kcu *AvS/9orui>v, CKarc/oos cv a' *Ar0iiSo9. 7r/»o 
roirrau 8^ *A^vaca iKoActro, cl>s ScS^Xoxccv *Icrrpos ^v y ' riov 'ArriKUiv, 

"Lucian, Nigrinus, 53 : 

iv r<p dytavi tS>v UavaOrivaCwv \rf4>0€irra fAMv yap riva ra>v mXxrStv Sytadai 
wapa rov &yu>vo$fTr]y on pairrov i\Q}v Ipjaxwv idetapu, 

^ Harpocration, S. v. 'AiroPdrrj^f #ccu dirojSouvciv, koI dnoPaTiKoi 
Tpo)(oi: 

ActVap;(09 Kara ^pfucriov kcu iv tq irpoc *Avri^ayi;v diroXoyi^^, AvKovpyds 
rt Iv TQ irpo9 l^Jipjo&rp/ dirokoyuf,, 6 d7ro)3an;9 iTnrtKov ri dycovur/Aa, kou 
iaropirjvai ro dytavCaturBai rov diroPdrrp^f kcu diro)3arucoi Tpo)(ol ai diro 
roirrov rov dytavurpjaroi. ra S* cv avr<p ytvdficva Si/Xoi ^64>p0LaTO9 iv T<f 
K T&v vofUDv, xpS>vT€u 8c ^i^o"! rovr<p fU)voi r(tfv 'EiAXi/vcov ^AOrjvauM, koI 
Bouirroe. 

•'Eratosthenes, Catasterismi, 13: 

*Hvibxo9. Tovrov kvfownv, drt 6 Zcv9 i8(i>v irpiorov iv dvSpwixm Spfjua, 
iivtavia tinra>v, ds ^ortv *Ep£;(0dva>$ i( 'H^cuotou kcu F^s ycvd/uicvo9, kcu 
Axv/Aooas dri r^ rov *H\tov AvrCfupjov iwoiija'aTo Bi4>p€iav v7ro{cu£ia9 hnrovi 
XcvKovs. - - - vpwTov re *AOrfvf irofiwrfv ^yaycv iv dK/90ird\a kcu iiroirjauTo 
irpoi TOvTOii ivKJHiv^ TTfv Ovatav avr^s o'c/avvvcdv. Xcya 8^ kou Evpt7ri8i;9 
ircpi r^s y€V€o*cciis avrov rov rpdirov tovtov* *H^ouotov ipaurOiyra *AApas 
Pov\€<r$aL avTQ fuy^vai, rrj^ 8c &jroaTp€^fi€vri^ kcu r^v jrapOevCav fiaXXov 
aXpovpAvrfi iv rivi rdiry r^s 'Arruc^s KpvnTco*^, ov XcyoiKri kcu dir* iKuvov 
itpwrayopeMjvai 'Hc^aurctov' os 8d£as avr^v Kparriauv koI imOifuvoi irXi/yds 
w' avr^s r<p 8dpari d^KC r^v iwt$vfuav, <^€pofJL€vri9 cts r^v y^ rrj^ oiropas* 
i£ ^ ycycv^o^ Xcyovox inu8a, 09 ^k rovrou 'Epi;(0dvco9 ^kXi;^, koi 
av^cls rov^ cvpc kcu iOavfiMrOrf dyoivtor^s yevd/ACvos* ^fyayc 8i iirifuXoif 
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, Panarhmaicns, 107 : 

T^ Yg «]pl»T*f •■•ptiBTMP' • T1^f99€ Tiff 



Scholian in Arisddis Panathesaicnm. ed. Diiid., 3. 62 : 
Ir r^ l«^ovoXa &wurm crryv riff 
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* Themistias, Oratio, 27. 337 a : 

Kjoitoi kbul Tmm w9 mffm vr *Epc^(^^cw? rpmrww ^ ciji ^ m i Acycru. 

* Stephanos Byzantins, s. v. 'AypaxXii : S^pot *A$frmn Tfs *E^ 
yfiifho% ^vX^. ru>cf & 'AypvXif yp i ^awnw ocv rtor «, 'Ayym Xi jtf cr . 
^cXa & ro a ^o *KypavXaw riff KcKporo? ^rymrfio^. rpas Sk fow, ^ro 
r«»r a{t(6 r rm v rovi Kopmvi 6iofiiiir/iom. Il oj 'jjpocrpt, *Epai|. 'AypovAof. 

* Hesychius, S. v. : aypavXm,- oc cy ^pif rOTCT€|«5orr«. 

^pavXjMO' hr aypocf avAi^Oftoav. 

{<f^UF(ir. if loasifpor. 

aypavA»' ro cvtnfp^ rory nu vAi^pci 

aypcv/«ar«r. 

•• Porphyrins, De Abstinentia, II, 54 : 

iv 3c Tij vvv !8aAn/i4n, rportpw 3c Kop«miSi oroyia^oyigny, fii|vi «cara 
Kmrptovs *A^poSuruf i$v€TO SvOpunro^ rj 'AypavK^ tq KacpotrtK nu vvfi^ifi 
'AypavXtSos. #cai Stcficvc ro I0O9 a^pt rwF Aio/lht^ovs )(pmmv' cTra ftcrc- 
fiaXjiVf wrrt r<p Acofn/da roF SyBfH^nnv BvurBai' w^' ha Sc xcpt/SoAor 3 re r^ 
'Atfi/FOf Fca»f iciu 3 r^ 'AypavAov kcu Au>/ai^3ovs. 6 $c (r^yio^d/icvos vro 
r«tfv i^fiiov dyo/Licvos rpis mpiBd tov Pw/jlov Ixara 6 tcpcvs avror Aoy;^]^ 
ivauv Kar^ rov aTOfm\oVf koI ovrta^ avrov irl rrfv vr/irBdaav irvp^ 
^KoKavTiitv. 

•'C. I. A., Ill, 372: 

KovpoTp6^ov i( 'AyXavpov A17/A1; [r]p09. 

•*C. I. G., 7716. Painted on a red-figure amphora : 

K^KpoM. "AyAavpos. 'l^{fi]€x[e]€lv]i, ['^]/x^W. rn]pa'^[ia]. 
Bopaf [n^f] vSp<xrof . 
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C. I. G., 7718. Fragment of a red-figure vase : 
"AyXavpos. 

•'Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, iv, 16, 2 (155 c) : 
2. iv Sk ry vvv SoAo/uvt, vporepov Sk Kopcovcii^ 6vofjui^ofJL€vify firjvl Kara 
Kvirpiovf 'A^poSuriiipi iOvtro SySpunriK rig *Aypav\<p ry KcKpoiro? km 
vvfiffnii *AypavAtiSo9. tot &^licv€ to I0o9 a;(pt ruv Aco/Ai/Sot^s xpov(i)v* clra 
/xcr c)3aXcv, onrrc r<^ Aco/ii/Sci rov dvOpfoirov $v€<r6ai' vffn* &a 8^ ircpt/SoXov 
o TC r^9 *A^i;vas v€o>s kcu 6 r^s *Aypav\oi; Kai Aco/ii/Sov^. 6 Sk (r^yto^o- 
/icvos VTTo roiv i^fiiDv ayd/xcvos rpU irtpUOti rov fiiofwy lircira 6 lepcvs 
avrov ^oyxjg iirau Kara rov aTOfm\ov, koI ovr<i>9 avrov iTrl rrfv wfaOtitrav 
irvpoLv iaXoKavTiiov. tovtov Sc rov Otafiov Au^iAoc 6 r^s Kvirpov jScuriXcvs 
#care\v(rc, Kara rovs ScXcvkov ;(pdvoi;s rov tfcoXdyov yevd/icvos, ro Itfoc ds 
PovOvfruLV fUTaoTrjfra^. wpoayKaro Sk 6 SaCfjuav dvr dvOptovov rov fiovv, 

•*Eusebius, De Laudibus Constantini, 13, p. 646 b. 

^v 8i SoAa/biivi v^* tva irtptfioXov *A$rpfa^ *AypavAx&>9 koL Aio/ai/Sovs 
^AAt;vdficvds ris dv^p rpU irtpiiBu rov Piafwv, CTrctra 6 Icpcvs avrov A.dy;Q7 
imu Kara rov (TropA\ov^ Kai ovrm^ avrov ctti r^v vrjaOtlauv irupav 
iiXoKavriiev, 

•* Scholia in Demosthenis xix, 303 : 

KOI rov iv r<f r^s *AypavXov] ^ort fikv fua rtav KiKpowoi Ovyariptav 1^ 
*AypavXo9. iv Sk riS r€fi€V€i avr^9 oi i(i6vr€^ th rovs i^i^/Sovs iK iraiSoiy 
futra wavairXtSiv o>/awov vir€pfJLa\€lv d)(pi Oavdrov 1-^9 OpGlfafkhrrfi. if fk 
Urropta avrrj' "AypavXo^ Koi "^paitf kolL UdvBpoa-o^ Ovyaript^ Kexpoiroc, a>s 
^fnjfTW b ^iX6\opoi, Xiyovai Sk on, woXifAov avfJiPdvro^ Trap* *AA;vauKS| 
^e Ev/yu>Xiroc iarpdrcvo'c Kara *Epc;(0c<o$, Kai firfKwofiivov rovrov, ixPV^^ 
6 *AirdAAci)v dTroAAayi/o'co'^, ^av ris dvcXi; cavrdv vircp r^¥ ttoXco)?. 1^ 
rocvw *AypavXo9 cKovo'a avr^v i^iSiaKcv ei9 tfavarov ippuj/t yap iavrrjv iK 
rov rct^ovs, clra diraXXaytvrt^ rov voXifiov itpov inrkp rovrov iarrja'avro 
avry impa ra wpoirvXaia rrjq ttoXco);* Kal ifccio'c Stfiwov ol t^rifioi, fiiWovrt^ 

i$l€Vai, CIS v6X.€fJL0V, 

^ Suidas, S. v. "AptUK trdyoq : *Apcios 8c, ivcl ra ^ovuc^ 

Sucaia, 6 Sk "Apnrji ivi rtav f^ovwv, 17 on iin)$€ ro Sopv ^kcT iv rg irp^ 
HoatiSSiva virkp 'AXxp^oOlov StKy^ 6r€ dircicravcv avrov PuurdfAtvov 
'AAxtirmTV rrfv avrov Kal 'AypavXov r^s Kcxpoiros $vyarp6^t &i ^Infcw 
*EXXdviK09 iv a. 
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•^ Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii, 825-832 : 

Utque malum late solet inmedicabile cancer 
Serpere, et illaesas vitiatis addere partes. 
Sic letalis hiems paulatim in pectora venit 
Vitalesque vias et respiramina clausit. 
Non conata loqui est, nee, si conata fuisset, 
Vocis habebat iter. Saxum iam coUa tenebat, 
Oraque duruerant, signumque exsangue sedebat. 
Nee lapis albus erat : sua mens infecerat illam. 

^ Scholion in Sophoclis Oedipum Coloneum, 1053 : 

... EvfU)\iroi; yap ycyiaOax K.rjpvKa, tov Sk Ev/yu>Xirov, roO Sk 'Avrc- 

<lnjfMj0Vf TOV Sk Movotuov tov Troei/n/v, tov Sk l^iifjLoKirov tov /caraSeiifavra rifv 

fivrjo'iv KoX upo4>avTrjv ytyovora. 

•• Plutarch, Alcibiades, 34 : 

^'Ht yap tiiUp<i. Karen-Xcvo-cv ihparo to. n\vvn;pia tq 0c<p. ^pSafn Si ra 
opyuL UpaiupyCBau ®apyrf\tSivoi ckt}; kI>0Cvovto9 AiropprfTay tov re Koapoy 
xa^eXovrcs koX to cSo9 KaraxoAv^avrcs. 

*** Photius, Lexicon, s. v. KoAAwnypm icai irXwriypia : 
lopTtav ovopaTa* yivovToi pkv avrcu 0apyi;X4(i)vo9 fii^vos, iwaTy pkv Iwi 
StKa KoAAwri/pca, SevTiptf. 8c ^Olvovto^ Th vXvvrqpia' rcL pkv vXwnljpwi 
ffyrjai 8ia (ro ficra) tov Aivarov r^9 *Aypav\ov ivTO^ iviavTov ptf vXvOijvtu 
(ra? i€pa^) icr^ras, kt\. 

*'* Bekker, Auecdota Graeca, i, 270 : 

*AypavX<K yap lepcca Trpuin; ycvo/icn; Tovi Ocov^ tKWTp.'qart, JLKwrripuL 
Sc fcaXcircu 8ia ro ficra tov OdvaTov r^s *AypavAav ivoi ^viavrov p.^ 
v\v$rjvai ras Icpa? ^cr^ras. 

*" Xenophon, Hell., i, 4, 12 : 

Karen-Xeuo'cv c? rov Ileipaia 'ffptptg, y HXwTrjpia ^cv 17 7roXi9, rov ISov^ 
KaTaK€KaXvpp€vov r^9 *A^va9, o riv€9 oliaviiovTO divcTriri/SciOv cTvai neat 
avr<p Kcd t-q TrdXct* 'A^vauuv yap ovScts iv ravrj? ^^ 4/^^^ ovScvof cnrov- 
Soiov ipyov ToXpijacu &v o^cur^at. 

'"'C. I. A., ii, 469, 11. 4- - - 9f : 

^TTCi^ <M l^rj^Oi . . . i$yyayov Sk k [cur] ^v IlaAAa&i <^ [oAi/poi xdiccttfcv 
iroXiv <rvv€t] OTTyayov /xcra [^](i>ro9 [ficra 7ra(r]i;s cvKoafuas, 
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*^Suidas, iv, p. 1273, 7 : 

oi 8c vofUHf>vXaK€i . . . Kol TQ naAAA& r^v vofjutnjv iKoa/jLOw, ore KOfiil^oiTo 
TO ^oaKOv ivl Ttfv daXaxrauy. 

*" Photius, lyexicon, s. v. AovrptiSes : 

Svo Kopai irept ro 1809 r$9 *A^ipas. ^koXoOvto 8^ avrcu koI vXwt pL&€i' 
cvTias *AptaT(Hf>dvrj^. 

**• Hesychius, s. v. UpaiupyiSai : 

Oi ro IS09 ro ^;(aiov rrjq *A^i;vas dft^icvnWcs. 

'^ Etymologicum Magnum, p. 494, 25, s. v. KaravCvrr/q : 
*H ivwwfAov rivos, rj i€pioavwf ^AOj^wfaiy 6 rot Karcu roO TrcirXov r^s 
*A$riva9 pviraivofifva diroirXvKoiv. 

*«C. I. A., ii, 1369: 

* Ay XjOL'vpov iipta ^eij^oarpdrrj 'ErcoicXcovs AlOaXX^ov Ovyax-qp. 

^^*^4nffUpU*ApxaiokoyucT^, 1 883, 141 : 

i€p€tav IloXiaSos *AA;va9, koO* {nrofivrffJLaria'fjLov rrj^ i( *Ap€iov vdyov 
jSovA^S Kcu iir€piaTiffixi r^9 PovXrj^ rStv ^' koI rov ^fiov, to yei'os to Ilpaji- 
£pyil8iov Sa/3aviav^v *A/luAA(i)v (?), cixrc/dcia? r^9 irept r^v 0cov &e#c€v. 

"^ Hesychius, s. v. 'HyrfTrjpia : 

iraXaBvi <rvK<ov' iv yap tq iopTy YlXvyTrfpLtav iftlpovai TraXdOrjv oiryicci/Acnp 
i( lO^oScDV &a ro tov^ ainoyOova^ ijfitpov Kapirov ifniyuv Trpurov roiv on;Kci»v. 

"* Herodotus, viii, 53 : 

ravrj; dvcjSi/o'dv rivcs Kara ro tpov r^s KcKpoiros Ovyarpo^ *Ay\avpoVf 
Kol roi ircp diroKpi^/bivov ^dvroc rov ;((i>pov. 

"'Polyaenus, i, 21, 2 : 

Oi imKOvpoi irpotK66vTt% apdfuvoi ra ottAa fcan^ve/Kav cis ro icpov r^s 
*Aypav\ov. 

"'Plutarch, Alcibiades, 15 : 

Ov fjirfv iXXa koI rrj^ yrj^ on;vc/3ov\cv€v dvrc^co'Au roi9 'A^i/Koiois, Kal 
t6v iv *AypavXjov irpofiaWofUvov ad rois c^i/^Sois opKov lpy<p /3e/3aiovv. 
'0/bivuovo'i yap o/oois xpi^a'aaOax t^^ *Arri#c$$ ^rvpois, KpSiu%^ d/Airc\oi9, 
^Aouus, oIkcuiv TTOiCur^oi Si&urKd/ACKOi r^v rjfJL€pov kclL Kapiro^opov. 

"* Demosthenes, xix, 303 : 

rt9 6 Tolv^ fJuiKpov^ Kal koXovs Xdyovs iniip.yjyopSiv ^ Kal ro MiXridSov xal 
TO €k/xiOTOKXcov9 ifr^fj^urfia dvayiyvtaaKtav Kal tov iv rep r^s *AyAAVf>ov roiv 
A^^rffiiav opKOv ; 
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"* Lycurgus, contra L<eocratem, 76 : 

vfuv yap loTiv opKOi, ov Sfivvovai iravrcs oi iroAIrcu, ^irctSav cis to Xtfii" 
ap^LKov ypafifJLaT€iov iyypa^oKrt kou iifnjPoi yckCDvrcu, ftifrc rcL Upa ovXn 
Karourxwciv /^^< ^i' ro^tv Xco/rav, d/iwctv 3c r^ mrpiBi koI dfuCwa mifiar 

SuO'CiV. 

"• Scholion in Aristophanis Thesmophoriazusas, 533 : 

Kara rrjq 'AypavXav iofiwov Kara 8c r^s IlavSpocrov (nravuarcpoy. 
Kara 8c r^9 *Ep<n;$ ovx cvpiJKafiev, 

'" Hesychius, s. v. "AyXavpo^ : 

Ovydrrfp Kck/dottos. irapa 8^ 'Arrucots koI ofunxwcrtv Kar* avr^s. ^ Si 
icpcca n/s Acn/vas. 

"® Pollux, viii, 105-106 : 

Koi &fivx}ov (oi ^^)3oc) iv *Aypav\ov' ov Karcuo^Wtf ra oirAa, ovS* 
iyKaroAcu/ro) rov irapooTari^v, <p &v OTOi;((i>, dfivvo) 8c koi virip icp«i>v Kat 
6(riW KOi fwvoi Kox furh TroXXcov, kcu r^v TrarptSa ovk ^Aarro) nvpa- 
8aKr<i>, 7rXcv<ro> Sk koX Karopocro), 6iro(n;v &v iropaScfcDfUu* koi (twi^qi rwv 
flUt Kpiv6vT<iiVf KCU rots $€<rfAol^ r6i9 t8pvfici/oi9 weuro/MUf koI ovs riKi? 
oAAovs iSpvorcrai ro ir\^0<K ip^povia^' kcu Sv rt? dvaip^ rov^ 0C(r/u>vs ^ 
p.^ TTtiBrjfroL^ OVK ifTiTpGl/iaf dpvKo) 8c KOi fwvoi Koi pcra Travrcav* jcoi ro. 
icpa ra irarpca Tifn^a-io, loropcs tfcoe, ^'AypavXoc, *Evva\ios, "Aprfif Zcv9, 
€kxAA,tS, Avfo), 'Hycpdn;. 

"•Pausanias, i, 27, 3 : 

nap0ci/oi 8vo rov voov r^s IloXiaSos oikovo'iv ov woppta, Kokown Sk 
^AOrivmoi 0*^09 dpprf4>opov^' avrtu xpovov fitv riva 8uurav i\ovai Trapa tq 
$€tff irapaycvopcio79 Sk 1^9 lopr^s 8p<i>o'iv iv wKri rocaSc* dvaOelatu a^umt 
iirl rh.'i kc^oAA? a 17 t^¥ *AA;va9 tepcca StSoMTi (filptiv, ovrc 1} 8i8ovou SiroSoK 
rt 8i8a>o'iv ct8via, o&rc rat? ^cpoixrcus iiriorapcitu?. ^"EiOTt 8c vtpipokoi iy 
TQ iroXa r^s KoAovpcn;? cv Kinoes *A^po8(n;9 ov vopptOf koi 8i* avrov 
Kd0o8o9 VTrdyoios avropan;* ravr}; xariao'iv at trapdtvoi* Karo) piv 81^ r^ 
^cpdpcva Xctirovo-tv, XajSovoxu 8i ofAAo rt KoptiS^ovo-tv iyK€KaXvfip.€yov, Kal 
ras piv d^tcurtv ^fSi; ro ^vrcv^cv, iripa^ 8c i? r^v dxpoiroXtv wap$€iHn99 
Syovaiv dvr abriov, 

'»C. I. A.,ii, 1379: 

[*A]ft7[v^ 'Airo]X[X]a)v[tos - - - *A]^t8mto[s rrfv 0]vyarcpa 
'A [v] tfcpt [av] ic[at] 6 toos OvXt [081/5 Kot] ^ M^^p ^tXcoLr^] 
^ [/S/^] ^opi/ovum [v d]vc0i;Kav. 
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"*C. I. A., ii, 1383: 

'A^]i^ KOI [na]v8po(ry - - - 09 Aiowo-ticXcou? Tptvc/uicm [t^]v 
Byr>fa.ripa, ^iXav dv€$rjK€y ipprf<f>op'tj<ra<rav. 

'"C. I. A., ii, 1385: 

*AOrp^ 'Ayta5 'Sucdpxov Evcdkv/uicvs t^v dvyartpa Ueyoarpdrqy l^^tf^o- 
povaav, Kol ^ M'^'VP Ai;/a [17] rfna BovXcdvo? IlaiaviccD [9] dvyarrjp koI 01 
d8cA.^ot *A [p] Kcro9 'EirtKpan;^ BovXcdv Hcvcm^oiv dvtOrfKav, 

***C. I. A., ii, 1390: 

Uavapurrav Mavriov Mapa^<ov([ov 6 Trar^p] 
KOI 17 p-ijTrfp idtoSorrf ^(oinOiov i [y Mvpivovrrrjsi] 
Bvyarrjp koX ol dScA^oc KAco/ici' [1/9 koi - - -] 
i^pprff^opijcracrav *A$rfva lIo\ijd[Si koI navSpocry] 

"*C. I. A., iii, 887: 

• • • [tV^ cairrwv] Ovyaripa Na [v] (ntrTpdrrfy i [^pprff^oprjcroArav *A$rpf^'\ 
TLoXmojU Kol UavSpoo' [<p AvfSrfKav f\ iri itprja^ KoAAurr [0V9] . 

"* Hesychius, s. v. *Epprf4>6poi : 

(K T^ "Epay ciriTcXovKTcs Ta vofuiop^va. 

**• Moeris, s. V. ^EppTfi^opoi : 

'ArrucSiSt at r^v Bpoaov <^€povcrai ry *Epo^, ^15 ^v pJa twv KcK/90iriS<ov. 

*" C. I. A., iii, 902 : 

*EppTjif>6pov trarrip fic, Trorva, <r[oi, ^ea,] 
SopairuDV p-T^Trfp r I^k[c X]pi; [<ri/Ai;] 
r^v (Tiyv, 0€av[ciij. ircrre koi [(rwcufioves.] 
809 3* 0I9 p.€v ^/Si^v, 0I9 3[c yrfpacKtiv koXo)?] 

•»C. I. A.,ii, 453b. (p. 418): 

13. ^irJcScDKC 8c Kcu T^v caTTTOu ^iryaT[cpa cis ra] 

*Eiri&ivpia dpprf<f>op6v<rav )3ovXd [fievos ra?] 

irpof Tovs deov5 rt/ids, ktX. 

^"C. I. A., iii, 822 a. (p. 505) : 
^ri<^io'afJL€VYii T^s PovXrfi rtav ^ TcXcriy FAavKov KiT^curtcW $v(^ydrrjp), 
Appri<l>opiiaxura, rov lavr^s v[i]ov TXavKov M[€]/avovo[« *Av]a^Xv(mov, 
ain;<7a/Ac[vov to]v dv8pas KX(av8u)v) 'ATTi[#coi; 

*** Scholion in Aristophanis Lysistratam, 642 : 

rjppri<t^6pcw : Ot pjkv Sea rov a, dpprj<^pCaf iT€il8r) rk apprjra iv Kurraii 
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liJKpov TQ $€if ai mLpOhfOi. oi 8^ Sea rov c lfHT€<^op!a, ry y^ *^^P<^ 
TTOfJLTtvowri, TQ lL€Kpfnro% Ovyarpl, &9 loropct ^orpos. 

"* Suidas, 320, s. v. *A^^rf<lH}puL : 

6v<ria. d fiiv &a tov SXffni, 'Apprf<l>opCa' ^irci^ ra ApprjTa Iv KumK 
l^cpov rf ®c<p eu irapOtyoi' tl Sk &a rcrv c, 'Epo'C^pca* r^ yap "^ptrQ 
ivopiTivov Tig Kcicpoiro9 BvyarpC, Kcu * X^ftji^opoi^y kcu ^Aj^j^rfffiopoiy ai r^ 
aj^prjra f^tpovaan fJLvoTrjpuL, *Apprf<l>6poi koI iravaytli ywoliccs. 

"* Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 640-3 : 

xop. rvN. 

ciKoroiSy ^irci ;(XiSa>a'ay (iyAa<i>9 iOp€^€ fie. 

iwra pukv Irrf yeyaio'* €v$v9 tipprf^opow 

ftr iXirpi^ ^ Sckctis o^a rdpxTjy^'''*'' 

K^r' i)(ovcra rov KpoKwrov apKToq ^ BpavpwviOiS. 

'" Harpocration, s. v. dpprfKf^optiv : 

AciVap;(os icara IIv^cov, T€fTcrap€% pky i)(tipoTOvovvTO &* cvyci^ciav 
iipprq^opoi^ hvo ik iKpivovro, at 7^9 v^9 rov ircirAov $px^^ '^^ ^^"^ cHXAiwr 
roiv ircpt avTov. XtvKrjv 8* i<r0rJTa i^opow, ci 8c )(pvaui ntptWevrOf iep^ 
ravra iyCv€TO, 

*** Hesychius, s. v. 'Apprfil>opta : 

iKariptoq Xcyovaiv ot crvyypa^cis. k&v /licv 8ia rov c ipprf<lH>pCa, Sc^ ro 
r^$ *£/Mn;s ^yKarciX^o^oi r^y irofMrrjv iav Sk 8ia rov d, ^iret iir d^pifrois 

OTIVCOTi;. 

*** Suidas, 319, s. v., * A^prp^optlv ('A/5pi;^op€iv) : 

rco'0'ap<9 fi^v l;(€iporovovvro r<ov cvycvcov, 8vo 8c licpiVovro, at riKCS ^pxfw 

rrj% v<^$ rov itcttXov kcu rtav otAAcDv rcov ircpt avri^v. Xcvic^v ik i<r6iJTa 

i^opow. el 8c )(pva'ta vtpUOevro, Itpa ravra iyivero, 

**• Suidas, 823, s. v. imiMl/aro : 

icareXc^cv, c(cA.e£aro. iari 8* *Arrucdv. 8 fiaaiXw cirtoi^ro Apptfif^ 
pavi, olov, KareXc^cv, c^cXcfaro. IIXarcDv cv No/luh9. 

*" Etymologicum Magnum, 149, 13, s. v. 'AppYf4>6poi koI 

* Appnfji4^pia : 

'E^/rr^ iiriTeXovfJLani) ry 'AOr/vf^ iv Sicippo^pifovi fii^t. Acycreu 8^ ncol 
8ca rov Ey ippij<l>opui. Ilapa ro SppTjra kcu pwrrrjpui f^iptiv, *H ^^ Sta 
TOV E, irapa r^v *EpoTyv* r^v KcKpoirof Ovyaripay ip(nj<l>opia. Tavrj; yap 
^yov r^v iopTT^v, 

[*Mss. *Eporiv.] 
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*" Etymologicum Magnum, p. 149, 18, s. v. 'A/S^i^^opciv : 

To xpvcr^v iir$ffra ^opavj kou )(pvfria' rco'aapcc 8^ vmScs ix€ipoTOVinrvTO 
Kor cvycvciay dpprfifiopoi dvo irwy cirra /ac^9 &8cica. Tovroiv Sk 8uo 
ScdcpiVoKTo, oc &a r^9 v<^9 rov tcpov ircirAov i^pxovTO koI rlav oIAAcdv rwv 
vcpc avrov. Acv«r^y 8c ^o^Tra i<^6pow koI )(pvfria, 

** Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, i, 446, s. v. ^Apfni<lH>p€lv : 

riiraufiti fikv l^iporavfifvvro rSiv evycvwv, 8uo 8* iKpCvwro, al rivcs ^PX'^y 

T^s v^^ roO ircrAov icoi rwv o(AAo>v roiy irept avri;^. Xcvic^v ik i<r0rJTa 

if^6pov¥. €1 8i ypvuia irtpi€$€yTO^ Itpk ravra iyivovro, 

'^Pollux, X, 191 : 

ioTi Sk icoi iX,€vrj irXeicrov Ayyetov airaprivov ^ ra x^V oLavivov, iv <f 
^ipownv upa appTjra rots 'EXcvi/^puKs. cc 8c fiovXu koI SiXXa rStv 'upStv 
iTKivwVf iari pJkv v^cur/uara, KoAcircu 8^ lirrpuivoVy irporovioVf ^pIpxTpov, 
iroiuiwxw 17 ia$rj^ r^9 tcpcias r^9 Ilai^poo-ov. 

"* Athenaeus, iii, 80, p. 114, a : 

Kpan;9 i^ iv ^ *Arrtic^9 AioXcktov, OdpyrjXov K0iXtl<r6ai rov Ik 7^9 ov/ko- 
fuSrj^ irpCrrw yivofifvov 3ipT0v — kcI tov SHSAMITHN. ov\ ktapoKt ^ ov8i 
rov ANASTATON koXov/iacvov, os reus dpprf<^6poi^ ytVcrcu. 

*"C. I. A., i, 430: 

AnOAAONOS i EP20; 
AttoAAcdvos ^E/mtov 

*** Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 140, if : 

Twrov wtp cv^poiv, KoAa, 
8poo'oco'i Xcirroi9 paX€p5iv XtovrwVf 
irdvTtDV T AypovofJLfDv f^iXopAoTOii 
OrfpSiv 6PpucdXoixri rcp^rva, ktX. 

'** Etymologicum Magnum, p. 377, 38, s. v. 'Epo-cu : 

Al iv iapi y€wrf$€Urai' rj at diraXat koi rcXcto>s vcan, /ui£ra^opiK<o9, a>9 
'A/HOTovucos ^v Si;/uictoi9. ^/xn^ yap ^orcv 17 hpoaoi. Kot Ai(r;(vAo9 ^v 
'Ayo/i^rovi (v. 141) rovs crKvpyov^ rSiv Xcovrcoy 8poo'ovf ic€kAi;kc^ ficra- 
f^pdiiav TCVTO, - - 

*** Scholiast on Lucian, Dialog! Meretridi, II, i : 

Otirpjoiftopta ioprtf *l^XXrjviov pvarripta ircpic;(ov<ra, rot 8^ avra icoi <rKippo- 
4>6pUL icaXcirai. ^ycro 8^ icarci rov pvOwSianpov XoyoK, Jri, <13tc> 
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dvOoXoyowra ^pwdiero ij Ko/nj viro rov IIAovra>vo9, rorc kolt IkCvov rhv 
Towov EvjSovAcvs ri9 arvfiiarrp ivtfuv V9 koX avyKarciroOrfauv rtf x(i(TfiaTi 
r$9 Kofnji' CIS oSv Tifirjv rov Ev)3ovXc<i>9 pnTrtttrOon tov^ x^P^'^ ^^ ^^ 
XaafAora Ttfi ArffiriTpoi kcu r^9 Kopi;9. ra 8c oxiircKra rStv ifM.pXri$€imav 
€1$ ra fjjyapa icaroi dva^^90V(riv dvrXi^r/Mai icaXovficvai ywoXiccs KaBafKvanaai 
rpmv ^fupSiv kcu Jcara/Souvovortv €19 ra d3vra koX dvivtyKaaxu imriBwriv 
iwl r«t)v PiOfAMv S)v vofuiovo'i rov Aa/A)3avovra #cai r<p airopi^ avyxara- 
paXXjovra cv^puxy 2£ay. Xeyovai 8c icai 8paicovra9 Kara> cfvai ircpc ra 
Xaa/JuaLTa^ ov9 ra iroAAA raiv pXrfiornov KartaOUiv 8io xiu Kporov yCvta&ojif 
oirorav dyT\<a<nv al yvKtuKC9 kcu orav diroTiBStvrai iraXxv ra TrXocr/buira licciva, 
iva dvax^P^^*''^^'' ^ 8paicovrc9, ov$ vofuiovai <l>povpov^ tS>v d^vrcov. ra Sk 
avra k<u dpprfroif>6pui KaXtlrai koI dyerai rov avrov koyov lypvra irtpi r^9 
TUiv Kopirwy ycvc(rca>9 icai r^9 roiv (iv0p<i>Tra>v airopa^. 6.va<l>€povTaL Sk 
KdyravOa Slpprjra tcpa ck oreoiros rov o'trov KarcaKCixur/ACva, fUfArj/juoLTa hpa- 
KovTiav KOX &ySp€Ltav a^pAnov , \ap.Pavovcri 8c ic<i)i't>v OaXXov^ 84a ro 
iroXuyovov rov ^vrov. ip.pdXKovTai Sk koI eU r^ pLtyapa ovria^ icaAovficva 
dSvra iKtivd re icai x^P^> ^ V^ t^M-p-fVf koI avrot 8ia ro ttoXvtokov Ci9 
avv9rfpa, r^9 ycv€orca>9 roiv icapircav icai rcov AvSpiawtDV olov xapioTrjpui rg 
^7Jp.riTpif iiriijSif rov^ ^7ip.rfrpUiv% KOLpirovi trapi^ovcra iiroitfO'cy rfp.€pov ro rcuy 
dv6piair<av yckoc. 6 pkv ovv Svia rrj^ iopriji Xoyos o pvBuco^y 6 Sk irpoKti- 
fiCKOs ^vo'iico9. %txrpjo^6puk i!k KaAcircu, KaOon Otcrpoifiopoi if AtffJLi^vfp 
icarow>/ia([crai rttfctoa vofU>v9 t^toi Ottrpxrvs, Ka$* ov$ r^v Tpo<l>rjv tropU^ttrBox rt 
Kol KaT€pydjl^€<r6ai avSpiOfrov^ Scov. 

^** Clemens Alexandrinus, Protrepticus, ii, 17 : 

Tavn;v rrfv p.v$oXjoyCay al yvvaiKcs iroiKiXcos Kara woXxv koprdHovaiVf 
(dtfTfiOf^opuLf 'SiKipoifiopuiy ^Apprff^opuif woKvrpoinai Ttfv ^tppti^drriffi 
iKTpay^f&owrai apwayrjv, 

"' Pliny, Naturalis Historiae, xxviii, 77 and 78 : 
Post haec nullus est modus, iam primum abigi grandines 
turbinesque contra fulgura ipsa mense nudato ; sic averti vio- 
lentiam caeli, in navigando quidem tempestates etiam sine 
menstruis. ex ipsis vero raensibus, monstrificis alias, ut suo loco 
indicavimus, dira et infanda vaticinantur, e quibus dixisse non 
pudeat, si in defectus lunae solisve congruat vis ilia, inremedia- 
bilem fieri, non segniuset in silente luna, coitusque tum maribus 
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exitiales esse atque pestiferos, purpuram quoque eo tempore ab 
iis pollui ; tanto vim esse maiorem. quocumque autem alio 
menstnio si nudatae segetem ambiant, urucas et vermiculos 
scarabaeosque ac noxia alia decidere Metrodonis Scepsius in 
Cappadocia inventum prodit ob multitudinem cantharidum, ire 
ergo per media arva retectis super clunes vestibus. alibi serva- 
tur, ut nudis pedibus eant capillo cinctuque dissoluto. 

*** Pliny, Naturalis Historiae, xvii, 266 : 

Multi et has et talpas amurcas necant, contraque urucas et, ne 
mala putrescant, lacerti viridis felle tangi cacumina iubent, pri- 
vatim autem contra urucas ambiri arbores singulas a muliere 
incitati mensis, nudis pedibus, recincta. 

**• Aelian, de Natura Animalium, vi, 36 : 

A( KOfJiirai (caterpillars) iirivifiovTai TCL Xa;(ava, rdxa Sk koI Sta^^a- 
povortv avra. diroXXvvrai 8c avrcu, yw^ rrfv iirifArjviov KaBafxriv KaAupo- 
fitytf €1 Si€X$oi fi-ioiff Tiav Aa;(av(i>v. 

**^ Columella, de Cultu Hortorum, x, 357-362 : 
At si nulla valet medicina repellere pestem, 
Dardaniae veniant artes, nudataque plantas 
Femina, quae iustis turn demum operata iuventae 
Legibus, obscaeno manat pudibunda cruore, 
Sed resoluta sinus, resoluto maesta capillo, 
Ter circum areolas, et saepem ducitur horti. 

Columella, xi, 3, 64 : 

Sed Democritus in eo libro, qui Graece inscribitur wtpl Aim- 
iraOStv, affirmat, has ipsas bestiolas enecari, si mulier, quae in 
menstruis est, solutis crinibus et nudo pede unamquamque aream 
ter circumeat : post hoc enira decidere omnes vermiculos, et ita 
emori. 

"* Palladius, de re rustica, i, 35, 3 : 

Aliqui mulierem menstruantem, nusquam cinctam, solutis 
capillis, nudis pedibus contra erucas et cetera hortum faciunt 
circumire. 

^" Pausanias, i, 27, i : 

Kctroi Sk iv rep vtuf TTJi IIoXi^lSos *^pfi,ri^ (vKov, Kcicporoc ctvoi Xcy^ 
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"• Harpocr. s. v. hrifioiw : 

^tX6)(0fHK iv ficvr^py ifnjalv ovrois* *£av 8c rts rg *A$tfvf $vg Povw, 
dvayKtuov iari icoi rg HavStap^ (Bekk. JIav&p6aif) $v€iv 6iv (/yicrci i^ooc), 
Kol ^KoAiiro ro fivfjM iwCfiouw, 

"* Photius and Suidas, s. v. wpoTovwy : 

ifiar^wv o if iipaa Aft^ihnnrrw imriSertu Sk &ir6 r^f icpcuis r<p fr^^dr' 
rovrt* irporovtov 8i iicKijOrff on trpiortf HdvSpoaoi (var. read. IlavScj/oa) 
/yicra rwv d8cX^v icarconccuurc rocs dvtfpcfSirois r^v ^ic rtav ipliav i<r$^a, 

Hesychius, s. v. wporovtov : 

v^cuTfui, also a gloss between Tpoyovakrat and vpoyovot, says : 

wpoytavuLV r&v '^iropvffUvtav ^ Xcfts. lort S^ v^cur/uuiriov irocxiXov^ o lirt 

"*C. I. A., i, 322, 1. 45: 

roiv xcdvftfv rwv Ivrt rov rot^ov rov irpof rov navSpoaoov. cf . also 11. 
63 and 70. 

"•C. I. A., iv, I p. 151 : 

iwl ro[/A irp]os rov Havipoatiov aier^, 

^' Dionysius Halicamassensis, de Dinarcho 3 ; Philochorus, fr. 
146 : 

Kvcuv di Tov rrji IloXcaSos vcoiv datXjhwra teal Swra d$ ro Ilav^oo'cun', 
^i rov fiiayAv dvapcura rov "Epicciov Acos rov viro rg iXaC^ KariKuro. 
irar/NOv ST iorl roif *A9rfvauH,%j Kwa fi^ dvafiaivuv as dxpoiroXiv. 

^" Pausanias, i, 27, 3 : 

Tip vaif Sk r^s *AAp^$ IlavSpc^ov voos avy€X}i^ Ioti* icoi Ioti Hdvipoaoi 
i^ rrfv wapaKaraBj^Kipf dvairuK rtav dScX^v fiovrf, 

"•C. I. A., ii, 481 : 

l$wrav Sk KM ra 2vXXc([a] ic[<u iKojXXiynjfrav, 6fi[ou0S Sk Ka]l rot 
i(iTrjrrfpiOL iv dicpoirdXci r^ re ^AOv/vf rg IloXi^ kcI rg Kovp [orpo] ^y 
fcoi r^ nav8p^[y ica]i iKaXXxynjfrav. 

^^ Scholion in Aristophanis Lysistratam 439 : 
Ik rrj^ Hav&pwrov Sk kcI if *KOrpm, IldvSpootx leaXcirai. 

^" Pausanias, ix, 35, 2 : 

Ttfi^at y^ iK waXaujv kcI 'AA^voZoc Xdpira^ AAfoi Kot "HycfuSvi^v. ri 
yhp r^ Kapwmn i<mv o^ XdpiTOi dXXa *Opaf ^vofui* rg Sk krtp^ rwv 
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*•* [Plutarch], Decern Oratorum Vitae, p. 839 b. (Isocrates.) : 

dvoicctriu yap iv dicpoiroAci ;(aAxovs iv ry c^fHupioTpti. tS>v *Apfni<f>6puiv 
*c€\,rfrii<iiv in iral^ lov, &9 tlirov rtvcs. 

*•* Apollodorus, iii, 14, i : 
/Acra Sk TOVTov ^kcv ^KOrjva^ kox iroirja'afjLhrrj ttjs KaroXi^i/rcois KtKpoira 
yAprrvpa c^vrcv(rcv lAxuav, ^ ia;v Iv rep nav8po<rci<p Scikwtcu. 

'•*Ovid, Metamor., ii, 737-39: 

Pars secreta domus ebore et testudine cultos 

Tres habuit thalamos, quorum tu, Pandrose, dextrum, 

Aglaurus laevum, medium possederat Herse. 

*•* Plutarch, Quaestiones Conviviales, 659 b : 

^poaopoXxl yap rats xav(rcA.i;voc9 fAoXurra ^ari^ico/bicvos, ok irov Ka 
'AAk/aov o ficX(nroto9 cuvcrro/Licw)? r^v Spocrov dcpos Ovyaripa koI <r€Xrjvrf^, 
* ola (^ffyrfaL) A109 Ovyarrfp ipca rpc^ct kcu &a9 (rcXava?.' 
ouro) iravraxo^ev /JuoLpTvptiTai to t^s (rcXiyn;? ^0)9 dyav vypavrutrfv Ix^^ 
Kol paXoMTucrfv Svvafuv. 

^^ Suidas, s. v. Kovporpd^os Trj : 

Tavrfj Sk Swrai ^curt ro irp<orov 'Ept^^dviov cv 'AicpoirdXci, kou fiiapuov 
V&pwnurOfUj x^ipw <iiro8c&>vra r^ F^ rtav rpo^tiwv, 

'•* Hesychius, s. v. *AyAavpi8es : 
Mocpcu (MS. p.vpai) trap *A^ipoubi9. 

*" Hesychius, s. v. nXwnJpta : 

koprri *A$rjvrj<riVf rjv im ry 'AypavXov 1*75 KiKpoiroi Otr/arpos Tip.'j 
iyovciv. 

'•• Photius, Lexicon, s. v. Uavadtjvaua : 

*A$rjvrj<n,v ioprrj iirl r<p viro Oi^cccds ycvop.ci^ awoiKurfJUfj wpo rov 
*Epi;(^ov(Ov rov 'H^aurrov KOi F^s. 

"• Suidas, s. v. xfiXjctta : 

lopr^ ^AOrfinjaif (Lnvti 'A^voia koAouo-iv .... vorcpov K viro yu&vwv 
iJycTO Twv T€;(F4Toiv, Jtc 6 ll^oarros iv rg 'Attuc^ X''^^*' ctpytioxiTO. 
loTi 8i Ik27 kou vci^ rov Hvavt^iSltvoi' Iv y koI liptua ficrci ra»v Appri<tt6pw¥ 



86 Erichthonius and the Three Daughters of Cecrops, 

rhv irtwXov Sco^oktcu .... ^oyo&^fUK Sc ^ifow ovk 'A$fp/f ^yaiAu r^ 
ioprrrjv, dAA* 'H^aurry. 

*" Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, i, 239 : 

iawvo^>ofUa yap i<m to <^€p€tv idwva, raZi KcxpostK Bvyarp^m^ *Bpo|y 
KoX HavSpoaif koI 'AypavXy. i<l>€p€TO 8c mXvTtXJStq Kara rtva f&iNrrcx^v 
Xoyov. Kol TcivTO iwoiow ol TroAAoc* i^tXorifjuai yap ci;(cro. 
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